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MRS. HESTER LYNCH PIOZZI. 


A T the period in which the object of our present memoir at- 
tained literary celebrity, it was less frequently than at 
present the prize of female genius: a lady must have possessed 
some courage as well as extraordinary powers of mind, to step 
out of the narrow circle to which women were then limited, 
and hold herself up to the world as an author. This ha- 
zardous attempt was made by Mrs. Piozzi with considerable 
success, though from the different, and perhaps improved, 
taste of the present times, her writings are now very mode- 
rately estimated. 

Her maiden name was Salisbury: her father, John Salis- 
bury, Esq. of Bach y Graig, married Hester Maria, the daugh- 
ter of Sir Thomas Cotton, of Cumbermere, in Cheshire, Ba- 
ronet. Our heroine was the issue of this marriage, which 
took place in 1739. During her girlish days, she displayed 
much vivacity and liveliness of imagination; but we do not 
find that any thing issued from her pen, till some time after 
her marriage with Mr. Henry Thrale, an eminent brewer, when 
she produced The Three Warnings, a tale, in verse; which is, 
perhaps, the best written of her production” 

Miss Salisbury’s marriage with Mr. ‘Thrale, was a happy 
event for her; he proved an excellent husband; and being of 
a literary turn, and passionately fond of the conversation of 
men of genius, his young and beautiful wife soon found her- 
self surrounded by the wits. of the day; and possessed at 
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once of an uncommon portion of domestic felicity, of the 
pleasures of elegant society, and of all the enjoyments which 
affluence, liberally and judiciously used, can bestow. 

About the year 1764, an intimacy took place between the 
family of Mr. Thrale, and our late great lexicographer and 
moralist, Dr. Johnson; they were introduced to each other 
by Murphy, the celebrated dramatic writer. No man ever, 
perhaps, possessed higher powers for conversation than Dr. 
Johnson; Mr. and Mrs. Thrale were fully capable of appre- 
ciating those powers; and, after an acquaintance of about 
two years standing, Mr. Thrale persuaded his wife to invite 
Dr. Johnson to pass some time at his villa in Streatham, As 
the Doctor’s health was then in a very bad state, he ac- 
cepted the invitation, and continued in the family till its per- 
fect re-establishment; an event which was no doubt accele- 
rated by the tender and incessant cares of Mrs, Thrale. 

From that period till the death of Mr. Thrale, Doctor John- 
son might be said to be almost an inmate in the family, 
This was at first delightful to Mrs. Thrale, for several reasons, 
As the friend of Dr. Johnson, she acquired a celebrity which 
she would otherwise have sought in vain; and there can be 
no doubt that she found in his conversation abundant op- 
portunities of improving her mind, as well as of polishing 
and strengthening her colloquial powers, which were naturally 
of a very superior order. And here we cannot help digressing 
for a moment, to observe, how very superior, generally speak- 
ing, literary ladies are in this respect to their male compe- 
titors for fame; men, even of the first-rate talents, are often 
trivial, embarrassed, or dull, in company; but a woman who 
possesses any share of genius at all, is sure to converse 
with ease and sprightliness; if you are not dazzled or awed, 
you are at least amused and gratified. But to return to 
Mrs. Piozzi— 

It appears, from various circumstances, that Dr. Johnson, 
who, with all his excellent qualities of heart and mind, was 
not very easy to live with, exercised, in some respects, an 
undue authority in the house of his friend; and it is probable 
that Mrs. Thrale might herself have contributed to this, by 
the incessant attentions which she at first paid him, At 
length, however, she began to feel that the fetters, which she 
had thus partly forged for herself, were very galling; but the 
respect and attachment which Mr. Thrale felt for Dr. John- 
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son was so great, that she knew he would deeply regret any 
diminution of their intimacy; and thus, during several years, 
their house was the Doctor’s principal home. If his oddities 
and peculiarities were in many respects disagreeable, his 
sympathy and kindness of heart made great amends for them. 
Mrs. Thrale experienced this on the death of her only son, 
an event which was doubly afflicting to her and her husband, 
because it occasioned the extinction of their name; time, how- 
ever, moderated their sorrow, and they found consolation in 
their daughters, who were amiable and promising. But a 
new source of uneasiness, and one of a still more afllicting 
nature to Mrs. Thrale, occurred in some time afterwards: 
Mr. Thrale was attacked by a lethargic disorder; it seemed 
at first likely to yield to medicine; but soon returned, and 
finally terminated his life, in the year 1781. He died in the 
arms of his old and respected friend, Dr. Johnson, who ma- 
nifested the most sincere concern for his loss, and the most 
friendly attachment to his widow and family. 

Shortly afterwards, Mrs. Thrale settled at Bath, partly, as 
she herself acknowledges in her “ Anecdotes,” with a view 
to break the connexion with Dr. Johnson: it had long been 
irksome to her, and, after the death of Mr. Thrale, it be- 
came more so. Her stratagem succeeded; for Dr. Johnson 
could not follow her to Bath; but a friendly intercourse was 
kept up between them by letter, till she announced to the 
Doctor, her intention of contracting a second marriage with 
Signor Piozzi, an Italian music-master. The Doctor repro- 
bated this step with a warmth which occasioned a total 
breach between him and his fair friend, who, in the year 
1784, gave her hand to Signor Piozzi, whom she accompanied 
abroad. They visited several parts of Europe, particularly 
Italy; she has since published an account of that country, 
under the title of ‘‘ Letters from Italy ;” it is a lively work; 
the style is good, and the descriptions interesting; but the 
fair author has been accused, perhaps unjustly, of being more 
anxious to make her book entertaining than true. 

The Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson, which Mrs, Piozzi published 
after his death, have exposed her to much censure. Living 
as he had done, for so many years, in habits of confidential 
intimacy with her, it was natural to suppose, that she would 
know all the weak points of his character; but, in reading 
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her work, we are disgusted by the manner in which these 
defects are drawn out to view. We are far from wishing to 
accuse Mrs. Piozzi of intentional malignity; on the contrary, 
we conceive that she is superior to such a failing; and believe 
that she was actuated more by the pardonable vanity of 
shewing how intimate she was with one of the greatest 
men the age produced, than by any other motive. But we 
still think that a great number of those anecdotes ought to 
have been suppressed, and others related in a different tone. 
If, as some writer wittily observes, ‘‘no man is a hero to his 
valet de chambre,” certainly no man can appear all perfec- 
tion to his bosom friend; but it is not the part of a friend 
to present his imperfections in exaggerated colours to the 
public eye. We should paint the mind as we do the face; 
while we are careful to preserve the likeness, we should care- 
fully avoid aggravating its deformities. 

Mrs. Piozzi’s works, at least all that have come within our 
knowledge, are as follows:—The Three Warnings, a tale, in 
verse. We have Dr. Johnson’s authority for saying, that this 
tale was written previous to her acquaintance with him; but 
during her residence at Florence, it appeared in a miscellany, 
which Mrs, Piozzi and some English gentlemen formed un- 
der the title of Della Crusca; as did also a Translation of 
Boilean’s Epistles to his Gardener, and some light pieces of 
poetry. Her other works are, British Synonomy ; Anecdotes 
of Dr. Johnson; and Letters from Italy. Boswell mentions 
it, as a proof of the high estimation in which every thing 
that had come from the pen of Dr. Johnson was held after 
his death, that Mrs. Piozzi received five hundred pounds from 
a bookseller, for a collection of the letters which he had 
written to her during their long intimacy. 








DR. JOHNSON. 


In spite of the ill-founded contempt Dr. Johnson professed 
to entertain for actors, he persuaded himself to treat Mrs. 
Siddons with great politeness; and said, when she called on 
him at Bolt Court, and Frank, his servant, could not imme- 
diately provide her with a chair, “ You see, madam, wherever 
you go, there are no seats to be got.” 
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VIEWS OF LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


OPI LPOF 


No. IX. 


I HAVE just received the following impudent, but, in some 
respects, ingenious, defence of falsehood. As its author ac- 
knowledges that he lives by lying, I shall suffer him, for this 
time, to escape the castigation he deserves; because I don’t 
think it quite fair to quarrel with a man for labouring in his 
vocation; but as I am neither to be threatened, nor laughed 
out of my reverence for truth, I warn him not to meddle any 
farther with the design of my paper, if he would wish to avoid 
being severely handled. C, Canpip. 


To C. Cannon, Esa. 


It is a thousand pities, my good growling sir, that you 
have no friends to take out a statute of lunacy against you, 
and, by shutting you up, prevent you from doing further mis- 
chief. That you are non compos mentis, nobody will deny 
who has read the pretty account you give of yourself in your 
first paper; for no man in his senses would, in a polite age and 
country like this, be rude enough to blunt out the truth, on 
all occasions, as you own that you have done. 

If, however, this mad folly of your’s was confined to your- 
self, one might laugh at it; but when you recommend this 
absurd practice to general use, you become really dangerous, 
and that circumstance alone would justify the rest of your 
countrymen for trying to shut you up for life. Suppose you 
were able to introduce your barbarous system, what would 
be the consequence? We should be quarrelling from morn- 
ing till night; for pray, who among us could bear to be told 
nothing but the truth? I dare say, that, with all your pretended 
reverence for it, you would feel your anger rise at hearing 
yourself called a sad savage, though I am sure the majority 
of your readers think you so. 

Without entering upon the general coxfusion which the 
adoption of your system must create, I shall only observe, 
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that it would be the total ruin of one class of people; I 
mean those whom the rough part of mankind call parasites ; 
but I think I express their vocation more justly, when I say, 
they live by making themselves agreeable to their acquaintance. 
To this class, sir, I belong; and very fortunate it is for me 
that I had talents and ingenuity to become a member of it; 
for I must otherwise have starved; and though I have no other 
revenue than the art of lying agreeably, yet I keep up ap- 
pearances as well as many a man with a thousand a-year. 
{ do not believe that I have uttered a word of truth, except 
by mere chance, for the last twenty-five years; and yet I 
think even you, surly old cynic as you are, would be puz- 
zled to tell what harm my deviations from it has caused, 

Perhaps a little sketch of my adventures will illustrate this 
subject more forcibly than any arguments I can use; and as 
Llove to do good (when it does not cost me much trouble), 
I will, in the hope of effecting your conversion, relate a few 
particulars of them. 

Nature, in some degree, qualified me for the profession 
which I afterwards undertook, for my mother had been a 
Jady’s woman, and my father a valet. Both had acquired 
enough of the habits of polite life to lie with an excellent 
grace, and I, being a quick, towardly lad, profited so well 
by their example, that at nine years old, I could pay a com- 
pliment, or make an excuse, with such an air of sincerity 
and candour, that nobody would suppose I was telling a 
falsehood, though that was the case nine times in ten. 

I should have informed you, that, previous to his marriage, 
my father had obtained a post under government, through the 
interest of the gentleman that he lived with. The income 
was barely sufficient to support us decently; but my mother 
was a woman of ways and means; so that, by her contrivance, 
we appeared to live in a dashing style, and made a very 
good figure abroad; though, in order to do so, we were often 
enough half starved at home. As I grew towards maturity, 
my parents had many warm debates upon the subject of my 
future destination; but as they never could agree respecting 
it, I had nearly attained my eighteenth year in idleness, when’ 
the sudden death of my father, left my mother and myself 
almost destitute. Sle did not long survive him; and I was 
theown upon the. world without any other resource than my 
owe address: and ingenuity, 
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The first use which I made of them, was to recommend 
myself to the favour of Sir Peter Pampkin. This good knight 
had scraped together a considerable fortune in trade, and his 
ambition was to pass for a man of birth and consequence ; 
though he had so little pretension to ancestry, that I do not be- 
lieve he himself could clearly ascertam who was his grand- 
father. Iseon saw his foible, and I took care to avail my- 
self of it. I listened patiently to all his boasting harangues ; 
questioned him often respecting an ancestor of his, who, I 
assured him, I had heard, was celebrated for his bravery in 
the wars of Richard Ceur de Lion; lamented often, in his 
hearing, the little consideration, which, in these days, peo- 
ple of birth met with; and at last won his heart completely, 
by requesting him, when he had on one occasion, a dispute 
with a neighbour, to remember the respect he owed himself, 
and not to degrade his dignity by being in a passion with 
a man, who could not count his ancestors farther than a few 
hundred years back. 

By these means, I secured myself a seat at his table, and 
now and then a little money; for I took care to pique him 
on the score of generosity, by often asserting, that it was an 
hereditary virtue of the Pumpkin’s. 

At the house of Sir Peter, I became acquainted with Miss 
Barbara Bloomless, who had been a beauty some thirty years 
before. It was evident, from the gaiety of her attire, that 
she was very desirous not to be thought an old woman; and 
a few minutes’ conversation with her, sufficed to convince me, 
that she piqued herself on passing for a young one. It was not 
difficult to manage her. I was careful, if I spoke of any thing 
which happened eight or ten years back, to preface it with, 
“When you were a girl, Miss Bloomless;” and I frequently 
added, “ but perhaps you were too young to remember it.” 
I sometimes ventured, when we got on very friendly terms, 
to reproach her gaily for her giddiness; and once, in speak- 
ing of a friend of her’s, who was about her own age, I gravely 
enquired, whether that lady’s daughter had not been her school- 
fellow. 

I had a double view in ingratiating myself with Miss Bloom- 
less; her friendship would be very useful to me; and if I 
could go farther, and gain her hand, it would make my for- 
tune. I have no doubt that I should have succeeded, if I 
had not unfortunately blundered so confoundedly, as to tell 
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her, for once in my life, the truth. She had been one morn- 
ing shoping, and, among other things, had purchased a bonnet, 
which she meant to present to an old lady, an acquaintance 
of her’s. She put this bonnet on, and asked me in jest, 
whether I thought it suited her countenance. In the days 
I am speaking of, there was really some difference in the ap- 
parel of the old and the young; but I, who am not at all 
versed in the mysteries of the toilet, did not observe, that 
the head-dress in question was actually, and bona fide, an 
old woman’s bonnet; and supposing I was expected to pay 
a compliment, I assured her, that it became her remarkably 
well, which really was the case. 

“This bonnet becoming?” cried she, in a tone of surprise; 
‘you surely can’t think so?” “Ido, indeed,” replied I, very 
seriously ; ‘‘ and you are unjust to yourself in not believing 
me: I assure you, it suits you admirably.” Upon my word, 
sir,’ said she, in a tone of excessive indignation, ‘ you are 
very complimentary, to tell me that an old woman’s bonnet 
suits me admirably.” I recanted, and complimented in vain; 
the mischief was too great for all my address to repair; she 
grew cool towards me from that hour; and, in less than a 
month, she was carried off by an Irishman, who had the im- 
pudence to out-lie me; for he gained her by pretending that 
her portrait would make an admirable picture of Hebe. 

When I gave up the pursuit of Miss Bloomless, I attached 
myself to the Hon, Simon Scribblemore. This was the hardest 
duty I ever went upon; for my patron was an author; and 
the appetite of an author for praise is so insatiable, that 
there is no satisfying it. Hour after hour have I sat listen- 
ing with feigned rapture, to Pindaric odes, which had not 
an atom of spirit; elegies, devoid of pathos; and love tales, 
which were as cold as ice. WhenI was not employed in listen- 
ing to these brilliant productions, I used from memory to point 
out their beauties (no easy task, by the bye); decry the vile 
taste of the age; and comfort my patron for the neglect he 
at present experienced, by dwelling upon the immortality 
which his name would acquire, when his works were handed 
down to posterity. 

Upon the whole, this acquaintance answered pretty well. 
Once, however, the vanity of my patron occasioned me a 
sad disappointment. He had several times dropped mysterious 
hints of a design he had formed in my favour; from the man- 
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ner in which he expressed himself, I had not the least doubt 
that it was his intention to make me a valuable present; 
but as some time elapsed without my receiving any thing, I 
put on a melancholy air, and intimated, that I was terribly 
perplexed about money matters. Two days afterwards, I 
went to pay him a visit; he received me with more than usual 
cordiality; and, as soon as I was seated, informed me, that 
he was deeply affected by the attachment I had so long shewn 
to him; and, as he knew my circumstances, he had come to 
a resolution of rewarding it, by putting me in possession of 
a sum which would make me easy for life. 

My heart leaped with joy at these words; and I told him, 
with more sincerity than I had ever spoken to him before, 
that I was most grateful for his kindness. He took a roll 
of papers out of his desk, and presenting it to me, “ Here, 
my dear Coaxall,” cried he, ‘‘ here is what will procure you 
a handsome independence: it is an epic poem, which, I have 
no doubt, will immortalize my name when it is known that I 
am the author; but the world shall remain in ignorance of 
its being mine, till it has passed through twenty editions at 
least. Take it, my dear friend; sell it to any of our eminent 
publishers, and appropriate the profits of it to your own use; 
all I shall require is, that you expend one thousand pounds 
out of them, in procuring for me a collection of scarce prints, 
which, you know, I have often wished to possess.” 

I fancy you will admit, that it required some presence of 
mind, to listen to this harangue without betraying my disap- 
pointment. I gulphed it down as well as I could; made as 
many protestations of gratitude and devotion, as if I really 
expected to get something by the poem, which I put, with 
an air of profound veneration, into my pocket, from whence, 
on my return home, I transferred it to a drawer, where it 
lay very quietly for a considerable time; for I was not fool 
enough to risk being laughed at by offering it for sale. I was 
consoled, however, in some degree for the disappointment it 
caused me, by a handsome present which Mr. Scribblemore 
made me, when I returned it to him, with a declaration, that 
the booksellers were so inveterately stupid, they could not see 
its beauties. 

I need not enter into a farther detail of my adventures; 
I fancy this sketch will suffice to shew you, that poor devils, 
like myself, can never gain friends by telling the truth; but 
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pray, most moral sir, what harm did my lies do to any body? 
On the contrary, they did good in a double sense; they were 
a means of support to me; and they certainly gave pleasure 
to those to whom I told them. To be happy in this world, 
we must be often deceived; and, in spite of your sour philoso- 
phy, all the talents put together, will not enable a man to live so 
well with his fellow creatures, as the art of deceiving them 
agreeably. Wishing that you may correct your present abo- 
minable habit of telling the truth, and acquire, even in a 
small degree, that useful art which I have taken so much 
pains to recommend to you, I remain | 


Your humble servant, 
CHRISTOPHER COAXALL. 


SHENSTONE 


Was one day walking through his romantic retreats, in 
company with his Delia (her real name was Wilmot), when 


a man rushed out of a thicket, and presenting a pistol to his 
breast, demanded his money. ‘Shenstone was surprised, and 
Delia fainted. ‘“‘ Money,” said the robber, “is not worth 
struggling for; you cannot be poorer than Iam.” “ Unhappy 
man,” exclaimed Shenstone, throwing his purse to him, “take 
it, and fly as quick as possible.” The man did so; threw 
his pistol into the water; and instantly disappeared. Shen- 
stone ordered his footboy to follow the robber, and observe 
where he went. In two hours, the boy returned, and in- 
formed his master, that he followed him to Hales-Owen, where 
he lived; that he went to the door of his house, and, peeping 
through the key-hole, saw the man throw the purse on the 
ground, and say to his wife, ‘“‘ Take the dear-bought price of 
my honesty!” then taking two of his children, one on each 
knee, he said to them, “I have ruined my svul, to keep you 
from starving; and immediately burst into a flood of tears. 
Shenstone, on hearing this, lost no time in enquiring the man’s 
character; and found that he was a labourer oppressed by 
want, and a numerous family; but had the reputation of be- 
ing honest and industrious. Shenstone went into his house; 
the poor man fell at his feet, and implored mercy. The poet 
took him home with him, and provided him with employment, 
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REMINISCENCES OF CARLSBAD. 


HANS HEILING’S ROCKS; 
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4 BOHEMIAN POPULAR STORY. 





In very ancient times, there lived a rich old farmer in a 
small village on the Eger. How it was called, the story 
does not mention; but it is presumed, that it must have been 
situated opposite to Aich, a village on the left bank of that 
river, and well known to all the visitors of Carlsbad. 

Veit, (this was the farmer’s name), had a lovely, charming 
daughter, the ornament and delight of the whole district. 

Elsbeth was really a most beautiful girl; and withal so 
good-tempered and well-bred, that it would not have been an 
easy matter, in those times, to have met with her equal in 
that neighbourhood. 

Close to Veit’s house, there stood a little cottage belonging 
to young Arnold, whose father had but just died. Arnold, be- 
ing brought up to the trade of a mason, had, aftera long ab- 
sence, returned, for the first time, to his paternal home, when 
his father expired. Like a good son, he shed tears of the 
highest sensibility on the tomb of the worthy old man: for 
though he left him only an humble cottage, yet Arnold car- 
ried in his breast a far more precious inheritance—probity and 
candour, and a vivid sense of whatever is excellent and es- 
timable in the physical, as well as moral, world. 

Already on his arrival at the village, his father had been 
ailing; and the sudden joy of seeing again a beloved son 
proved too great for the remaining strength of the poor aged 
parent. Arnold, who paid him every filial attention, would 
not stir from his bedside; and thus it was that he had not yet 
seen any of the acquaintances and friends of his early youth, 
except such as had come to visit him, while attending his fa- 
ther’s sick bed. 

The greatest of all earthly joys, with which Arnold expected 
to be blessed, it must be owned, was that of again beholding 
Elsbeth, Veit’s amiable daughter; for they had both grown up 
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together, and he still remembered the sweet, little girl, that 
was so partial to him, and wept so bitterly, when he took 
leave to go to Prague, where his master resided. 

Arnold had become a tall, comely youth; and he frequently 
fancied to himself, that Elsbeth’s stature and native charms 


must likewise have improved very much. 
On the third evening after his father’s death, Arnold, sitting 





-in sorrowful contemplation on the turfed grave, and bedewing 


it with his tears, heard some one, behind his back, softly step 
into the church-yard. He looked round, and saw a lovely 
lass, with a small basket of flowers hanging on her arm, walk- 
ing between the green hillocks. 

An elder-bush had hitherto concealed him from Elsbeth’s 
sight: for it was she, who came to strew flowers on the tomb 
of her departed, good neighbour. 

With tears glistening in her eye, she bent over it, and fold- 
ing her hands, pronounced, in faltering accents, these words : 
“ Rest gently, good man! Be the earth lighter to thee than 
life; and thy grave shall not be without flowers, though thy 
days were!” Then Arnold sallied forth from behind the shrubs ; 
‘‘ Elsbeth!” cried he, catching the affrighted girl in his arms, 
“ Elsbeth! dost thou know me?” ‘“ Ah! Arnold! is it you?” 
lisped she, blushing: ‘‘ we have not seen one another this 
long, long while.” ‘‘ And thou,” observed he, ‘‘ thou art 
grown so beautiful, so gentle, so amiable, and hast cherished 
my poor father so tenderly, and rememberest him so affec- 
tionately, dearest, sweetest girl!” “Indeed, my good Arnold, 
I was sincerely fond of him,” said she, disengaging herself 
from his embrace. “ We have often conversed together about 
you; the delight he took in his son constituted the whole and 
sole happiness of his declining years.” ‘ Did he really take a 
delight in me?” asked Arnold vivaciously; “Oh! God be 
thanked then for having preserved me virtuous and honest! 
But, my dear Elsbeth, reflect awhile on the changes that have 
taken place. Formerly, when we were yet children, and fa- 
ther sat at the door, we used to play on his knee ; thou wast 
then so cordial with me, and we did not feel satisfied unless we 
could be together; now, alas! the good man slumbers here 
amongst us: we are grown up; and though I could not be 
with thee, I have nevertheless borne thee constantly in my 
mind.” “TI too have thought of thee,” whispered Elsbeth, 
softly, and cast a look full of expression upon him. “ Elsbeth!” 
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cried Arnold, with enthusiasm, ‘‘ behold we have loved each 
other already at an early periods; I was obliged to leave my 
home; but here, on the grave of my father, where I mect thee 
again, both of us engaged in the still remembrance of his 
departed worth—here it is to me as though there had been 
no separation between us. Filial affection arose in me like a 
manly passion. Oh, Elsbeth! I love thee! here, on this 
hallowed spot, I make this first declaration: I love thee !— 
and thou——?” But Elsbeth hid her glowing face in his bo- 
som, and wept. “ And thou?” repeated Arnold, inquisitively, 
and in a suppliant tone of anxiety. Gently she raised her 
head, and amidst sympathetic tears, yet with a joyful coun- 
tenance, looked up in his face. ‘ Arnold,” said she at length, 
“Tam sincerely attached to thee; thou hast ever enjoyed a 
pre-eminent share in my ailections!” He then embraced her 
again most tenderly, and ardent kisses sealed this mutual 
confession of their hearts. 

After the first transports of love had ceased, they sat for 
some time longer on the paternal tomb. Arnold related how 
it had fared with him, and how he had been continually han- 
kering after home; and Elsbeth spoke again of the sainted 
parent, and of her infancy and its happy days, ‘The sun had 
set already a good while before they became sensible of the 
lateness of the hour. 

At length a noise in the adjoining street roused them from 
their reverie; and Elsbeth, after a hasty parting kiss, tore 
herself loose from Arnold’s encircling arms, and hurried 
home. 

The night was far advanced; and Arnold, absorbed in de- 
licious reminiscences, liad not yet quitted his father’s grave. 
It was only at the dawn of morn he returned to the paternal 
cottage, with an overflowing heart, rich in love. 

On the following morning, as Elsbeth was carrying his 
breakfast to her father, he began to speak about Arnold, 

‘‘T pity the poor young fellow,” said he; “‘ most sincerely 
do I pity him. 1 dare say, you still remember him, Elsbeth, 
for you were, at one time, always playing together?” ‘ Why 
should I not?” lisped the blushing damsel. ‘ Well, it would 
grieve me were it otherwise; for it might seem as if you were 
grown too proud to think any more of the poor fellow. ’Tis 
true, I have acquired a fortune, and the Arnolds have re- 
mained in indigence; nevertheless, they always preserved their 
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probity; at least the father; and of the son, I have heard many 
good reports, highly creditable to him.” “ Indeed, father,” 
said Elsbeth, hastily interrupting him, “ young Arnold is a 
very meritorious young man.” “ Heyday, Elsbeth!” exclaimed 
old Veit, ‘how came you to be so certain of this?” “ They 
are saying so in the village,” stammered Elsbeth. “ Well, 
1 am heartily glad of it; if I can be of any assistance to him, 
he shall not find me backward.” 

Elsbeth, desirous to put an end to this conversation, (for 
she was unable to hide her blushes) quickly sought some 
occupation in the kitchen, and thus escaped the prying looks 
of the head-shaking old man. 

Already in the forenoon, Arnold found, as she had promised 
him, his beloved in the garden adjoining Veit’s house. She 
related to him all that had passed between her and her fa- 
ther, and Arnold drew from it the best omen for his future 
success. ‘ Yes,” said he at length, “ I have been the whole 
night weighing it in my mind; the safest method I can adopt 
is, to go this very day to thy father, and plainly to tell him, 
that we love each other, and would be glad to marry. I will 
show him specimens of my skill, and the testimonials of my 
masters, and then ask his blessing. Afterwards, I shall pro- 
cced on my travels, with renovated spirits; earn a good round 
sum ; return a faithful lover; and rejoice in the hope of secing 
our happiness eventually crowned. Is it not true, my sweet, 
lovely Elsbeth?” “ Yes! cried the enraptured girl, hanging 
on his neck; “ yes; father will certainly give his consent; 
you know how much he loves me!” In this joyous expec- 
tation, they separated. 

In the evening, Arnold put on his best clothes, and, having 
repaired once more to his father’s grave, where, with great 
fervour, le invoked his blessing, directed his steps, in silent 
tremor, towards Veit’s mansion. 

Elsbeth, trepidating with joy, met, and conducted him in- 
stantly to her father. ‘ Neighbour Arnold!” cried the old 
man, “ what do you bring me!” “ Myself!” answered the 
other. “ 'Thatis to say——?” asked Veit. ‘“ Respected neigh- 
bour!” began Arnold then, with faltering voice at first, but 
subsequently in a firm and unembarrassed tone, “ respected 
neighbour, allow me to be a little prolix; you will, in that 
case, possibly understand much better what I am going to 
say. Though poor, I have improved myself in my profession, 
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as you may perceive by my testimonials. The world is open 
to me. I do not intend always to remain a simple mechanic. 
My wish is to study the art, and I hope one day to become 
a skilful architect; for that is what I promised to my late fa- 
ther. But, sir, every thing in this world must have its cen- 
tral point, and it is requisite we should have an aim in all 
our pursuits. As the houses I build are not erected for the 
sake of building, but for convenience sake, so it is with my 
art: I practise it not for its own sake merely, but because 
I wish to get something by it. Now what I have set my mind 
upon, is in your power to bestow. Only promise me, that TI 
shall have it, when I can boast of having attained to that per- 
fection, and I shall spare no exertions.” 

“ And pray,” interrupted Veit, ‘“‘whatis it I have to give, 
that should be of such importance to you?” ‘“ Your daugh- 
ter, sir; for we love each other. I have come straight to 
the father, as behoves an honest man. I did not previowMy 
coax and flatter the girl much, as some young fellows are wo: 1 
todo. No; I apply to you, in the good old style, and re- 
quest you will, when, at the expiration of three years, I re- 
turn from my peregrination, and have duly performed my 
task, promise not to refuse me your blessing, and that, dur- 
ing this term, the lass shall be allowed to remain my own 
faithful bride.” 

“Young man,” replied old Veit, “‘ I have suffered you to 
speak your sentiments; let me now do the same, and I will 
give you a plain and apposite answer. I am glad you love 
my daughter; for you are a truly deserving lad; and your 
coming directly, and in so open and candid a manner, to her 
father, pleases me still more, while it greatly redounds to 
your praise. Your masters denominate you an expert youth, 
and indulge a hope that you will one day become a shining 
character in the world. I sincerely wish you success, But 
hope is an uncertain good; and shall I build my Elsbeth’s fu- 
ture happiness on such a slender foundation? In the course 
of three years, there may come a man, whom my daughter shall 
perhaps like better, or, if e’en not so, whom J, at least, may 
prefer. And shall I, in that case, turn him away, because you 
may chance to return? No, my dear fellow; this will not do! 
But if you come back, some day or another, and Elsbeth 
should happen to be still disengaged, provided you have made 
your fortune, I will not obstruct your union; and now not a 
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word more about the matter.” ‘‘ But neighbour Veit,” sup- 
plicated the trembling Arnold, seizing the old man’s hand, 
“consider only——” “ Here is nothing more to consider,” 
interrupted Veit; “and so farewell; or, if you like to stay, 
you shall be a welcome guest: only let me hear nothing more 
about Elsbeth.” ‘And is this your final determination?” 
asked Arnold, in a faltering voice. “It is!” rejoined the old 
man, coolly. ‘ Well then, may God help me !” exclaimed the 
other, and ran towards the door. Veit instantly caught hold 
of Arnold’s hand, and detained him. 

‘Young man,” said he, “ commit no rash act. If you 
be a man, and have virtue and courage, collect yourself, and 
conceal the smart. The world is wide; get into activity, and 
your mind will soon be at ease. Now, God bless you; and 
may health and happiness attend you wheresoever you go?” 
So saying, he dismissed Arnold, and the poor fellow stag- 
eered back to his cottage. 

Tears kept trickling down his cheeks, as he tied up his 
bundle, and, bidding adieu to the paternal habitation, he 
hastened to the church-yard, to take a farewell also of his 
father’s grave. Elsbeth, who had been listening at the door, 
overheard a part of the conversation between her father and 
Arnold, and wept profusely. She had indulged such pleasing 
ideas of futurity, and now, alas! every hope seemed to be 
destroyed for ever. 

Once more, she wished to see her Arnold; placing herself 
therefore at the window of her chamber, she waited for his 
coming out of his cottage; and when she beheld him at 
length walking towards the church-yard, she made every 
speed after him, and found him praying by the side of his fa- 
ther’s grave. “ Arnold! Arnold! art thou going?” she called 
out, and took hold of his hand. “ Oh! I cannot let thee go!” 
Arnold arose, like one awakened from a dream. “I must, 
Elsbeth, Imust! Do not break my heart by thy tears; for I 
dare not stay.” “ But wilt thou return, and when?” “ Els- 
beth! I will exert myself to the utmost of man’s power; I 
will economize every minute of my time; and, in three years, I 
hope to be back again. Hast thou resolution enough to keep 
true tome?” “Till death, my dear Arnold!” cried she, sob- 
bing. “ And should thy father wish to compel thee?” ‘Then 
they shall drag me to the church, and even at the foot of the 
altar will I still cry—no! Yes, Arnold! we will keep true 
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to each other here, and beyond the grave. Somewhere we 
are sure to meet again!” “ Let us part now,” exclaimed 
Arnold, whose eyes emitted a ray of hope amidst the tears 
that flowed from them. ‘ Let us part! I fear no longer any 
obstacles ; nothing shall be too difficult, nor too hazardous for 
me; and so adieu! In three years, we may expect to be com- 
pletely happy!” Hethen tore himself from her arms, ‘ Ar- 
nold,” cried she, “ Arnold, forsake not thy Elsbeth!” But 
he was already gone. His white handkerchief wafted from 
afar his last salutation to her, till he had vanished in the 
gloom of the forest. 


( To be continued. ) 
ey 
THE UNGRATEFUL GUEST. 


A MAaceponian soldier, who had often distinguished himself 
by his valour, and received marks of Philip’s favour and ap- 
probation, was once wrecked by a violent storm, and cast on 
shore, helpless, naked, and scarcely with the appearance of 
life. In this condition, he was found by a stranger residing 
near the coast, who, with the utmost humanity and concern, 
flew to his relief, bore him to his house, laid him on his 
own bed, revived, cherished, and for forty days supplied him 
freely with all the necessaries and conveniences which his 
languishing condition could require. ‘The soldier, rescued 
from death, was incessant in his professions of gratitude; 
and being furnished with a sum of money to pursue his 
journey, he left his benevolent host; but no sooner did the 
wretch return to court, than he obtained from Philip a grant 
of the land of his benefactor, whom he immediately drove 
from his settlement. The poor man, stung with such an in- 
stance of base ingratitude, addressed a letter to Philip, repre- 
senting his own and the soldier’s conduct ina lively and af- 
fecting manner. The king was fired with indignation; he 
ordered, that justice should be instantly done; that the poor 
man’s possessions should be restored; and having seized the 
soldier, caused his forehead to be branded, ‘* The ungrateful 
guest;” a character infamous in every age, and among all 
nations, but particularly among the Grecks, who were jea- 
lously observant of the laws of hospitality 
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ANNALS OF FEMALE FASHION; 


IN WHICH 


EVERY ANCIENT AND MODERN MODE 


IS CAREFULLY TRACED FROM THE EARLIEST AGES TO THE 


BEGINNING OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
(Continued from page 11.) 


Asout the year 1710, or 11, riding-habits were first im- 
ported from France. This fashion created some merriment, 
and a little scandal; for, as the British fair had long borne 
the palm of modesty, as well as heauty, from all the rest of 
Europe, their countrymen could not see, without surprise and 
some degree of indignation, such a glaring direliction from 
the path of delicacy and propriety, as a lady habited, the pet- 
ticoat excepted, en homme. The immortal Addison himself di- 
rected the shafts of his lively and delicate satire against the 
riding-dress; and he complains more than once, in his Specta- 
tors, that his fair disciples did not attend to his admonitions to 
lay it aside. 

The equestrian costume of those days was composed of a 
body and waistcoat made like a man’s, that is it to say, the 
waist was very long; the sleeves very wide; and the waist- 
coat had long flaps and pockets. ‘The dress was composed of 
camlet of various colours, trimmed with a narrow silver edg- 
ing, called at that time corcomb; a cravat of fine lace, 
tied in front, like a judge’s band; and a smali cocked hat, 
also edged with silver, and adorned with a feather. The hair 
was dressed in front in a manner exactly similar to a judge’s 
wig at present; the hind hair was curled in long ringlets, and 
tied with a riband, which was suffered to wanton in the wind. 
A smart switch, which bore the appellation of a Jessamy, 
completed the costume of an equestrian belle. : 

Such was the garb so frequently reprobated by Addison and 
Steele, in the Tatler and Spectator; but their powers of ridi- 
cule, elegant as they certainly were, and successful as they 
generally proved, could not write down the riding-dress, which 
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continued, though with some alteration, for a long time in 
fashion. 

Though the farthingale had disappeared on Anne’s accession, 
it soon came again into favour, and its size was enormous; 
it became also a very weighty appurtenance, from the quan- 
tity of wool and horsehair used to stuff it. One would sup- 
pose, that the ladies of these days had a mind literally to try 
what weight they could carry; for we find that the quilted pet- 
ticoats of the preceding reign came again into favour, and 
were worn in greater quantities than before. 

About the same time, a_ revolution happened in head- 
dresses ; the credit of which the Essayists took to themselves; 
but, with all my respect for their powers of ridicule, I cannot 
help thinking, that the versatility natural to woman, had at 
least as much share as their satire in causing it. The com- 
mode had been in favour for a long time; it had been raised, 
lowered, widened, straightened, and at last it finally gave 
place to what was then called a small head. This was formed 
by alow roll, put on all round the head, over which the hair 
was combed very tight. In the morning, a little lawn cap, 
or a knot of riband, ornamented this literally small head; and 
in the evening, artificial flowers, which now began to grow 
very fashionable ; or else sprigs of pearl, or precious stones. 

The most elegant and graceful fashion which we find in 
the reign of Anne, was the transparent ; this was a veil com- 
posed of gauze, interwoven with silver. The writers of that 
time compare it to the robes of light, in which the good Genii 
are supposed to be arrayed. I need hardly observe, that this 
exquisitely beautiful stuff, must have been the same, or nearly 
the same, as that which enveloped the fair forms of our Nor- 
man ancestors. We find, that, for a considerable time, both 
towards the conclusion of Anne’s reign, and during George 
the First’s time, it formed an indispensible part of full-dress. 

I had forgotten, in speaking of the hair, to observe, that 
it was worn powdered, and that the ladies shewed their Pictish 
descent, if I may be allowed the term, by animmoderate use 
of red and white paint. These fair deceivers are satirised by 
the inimitable Essayists, Addison and Steele, under the title 
of Picts. It was in Anne’s reign also, that the fashion of 
wearing patches first came up. ‘They were adopted as the 
badges of party by the whig and tory beauties, who made 
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an open declaration of their political principles by the dif- 
ferent sides of the face on which they patched; and as the vio- 
lence of their party spirit was always supposed to be in pro- 
portion to the number of their patches, we may imagine that 
their zeal had the effect of terribly disfiguring their pretty 
faces. This absurd and disgusting fashion, however, kept its 
ground long after the cause which had first introduced it 
ceased to exist. 

The art of managing a fan with grace and address, seems 
to have been fully possessed by the belles of Anne’s time, 
They were of a very large size; the common sort were paper, 
adorned with paintings of flowers, Cupids, &c. &c. The finest 
were of ivory; they were exquisitely painted, finely wrought, 
and sometimes enriched with gold and silver. 

Country ladies could not then, as now, catch the new fa- 
shions, as they came out, through the medium of a newspaper, 
or magazine. From the difliculty of communication with the 
metropolis, a long time generally elapsed before ladies at a 
distance from the capital, were apprized of a change in the 
fashions, and it not unfrequently happened that a rural é/é- 
gante exhibited a commode, as the newest style of head- 
dress, after it had been a whole season discarded for a 
small head. 

Towards the conclusion of Anne’s reign, a method was 
adopted of importing the French fashions, which was conti- 
nued, I believe, down to the time of the French Revolution. 
This was by dressing a doll in the costume of Paris. Happy 
was the mantua-maker, who could first procure a little wooden 
mademoiselle, habited in a suit made in the last Parisian 
fashion; her doors were thronged from morning till night with 
new customers, all dying with impatience to be @ la mode Fran- 
gaise. Innumerable were the jealousies and heart-burnings 
which the arrival of one of these interesting strangers occa- 
sioned among the female part of le beau monde; and more 
than one tender and inviolable friendship was dissolved through 
their means. 

Hoods and scarfs appear to have been, during the whole of 
Anne’s reign, the prevalent out-door costume for the sum- 
mer; and as it was then very fashionable for ladies to ride on 
horseback, the equestrian dress was much in use during the 
winter. Fur tippets, of a very large size, were occasionally 
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made use of as cloaks; and silk, or velvet hats, always of a 
very large size, were also in fashion. 

The modes were far less variable in the reign of George 
the First, if we except the head-dress, than in that of Anne. 
Full dress still consisted of rich silks. The back of the gown 
was always made loose, and the dress was ornamented, as in 
the time of Henrietta, with clasps of gold, or jewels, down 
the front. The tucker, which, in the latter part of Anne’s 
reign, was known by the appellation of the modesty piece, 
began to be made in a manner more appropriate to its name ; 
instead of a narrow slip of lace, placed in front only of the 
bust, it was drawn all round the neck, which it shaded in 
the most delicate manner. 

In the beginning of George’s reign, the hair was dressed 
low; soon afterwards, it rose to a considerable height in front, 
while the hind hair, well curled and powdered, hung down 
frequently below the waist, in ringlets a la shepherdess. The 
summit of the head was adorned with flowers, ribands, or 
sometimes with a very little hat, decorated either with 
plumes of feathers, or innumerable streamers of riband. 

Just before the beginning of George the Second’s reign, 
the fashion of frizzled hair first appeared; like all our fashions, 
it came from France; and we, as usual, altered it to our 
own tastes, till we made what was in itself ridiculous and 
unbecoming, absolutely frightful. This might be called the 
time of the large heads, as my readers will readily conceive, 
when I tell them, that the whole head of hair was frizzed all 
over, and consequently appeared starting from the head like 
the quills of a porcupine. In order to keep it in this de- 
lectable state, it was plastered with pomatum, and loaded 
with powder. A bunch of ribands, or flowers, was placed on 
its summit, or else an aigrette, composed of pearls, diamonds, 
or coloured gems. 


( To be continued. ) 





THE DUKE OF ORLEANS, REGENT. 


Tue duke of Orleans, on being appointed Regent of [’rance, 
insisted on possessing the power of pardoning. “I have no 
objection,” said he, * to have my hands tied from doing harm, 
but I will have them free to good.” 
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ON THE 
ILLIBERALITY OF ATTACHING CENSURE 
TOA 


STATE OF CELIBACY ; 


AND THE 





BENEVOLENCE WHICH MAY BE DISPLAYED IN THAT STATION 
WITH A MODERATE FORTUNE. 


(Concluded from page 14.) 


aS 


Tuat the sportive playfulness, or fretful wailings of a child 
so young, should not have been very agreeable toe any per- 
son at that period of life, must naturally be concluded by 
all those who have been accustomed to children; yet, instead 
ef producing the least apparent inconvenience, the prattling 
infant seemed to impart a new species of happiness.  Fif- 
teen years have now elapsed since the death of Emma’s pa- 
rents; and as an inducement to those who possess the power 
of succouring the helpless, the worthy Mrs. M—— has fre- 
quently asserted, that the child of her adoption has never 
given her one moment of uneasiness; and it is impossible to 
witness the delicate attention of the one, and the maternal 
fondness of the other, without participating in their mutual 
enjoyment. The orphan is a pleasing, amiable, and, I had 
almost said, accomplished young woman; though in the Iat- 
ter branch of education, her protectress has acted rather 
sparingly; nature has given her a sweet voice, and she has 
learned sufficient of music to amuse her benefactress; yet 
she speaks French with the fluency of a native, from Mrs. 
M—— having passed the early years of her life in Paris. 
With all the domestic branches of a family, Emma is per- 
fectly acquainted ; and be not shocked, I beseech you, young 
' ladies, but I actually have seen this grateful dependant wash- 
‘ + ing her benefactress’s laces and fine linen. 

} At the death of the worthy Mrs. M——, her fortune de- 
volves to a nephew, a most excellent and upright character ; 
who at the time his aunt adopted the little orphan, offered 
to settle fifteen hundred pounds upon her. “ Should [ die, 
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my dear Edward,” said the exemplary woman, “ before I have 
the means of making a decent provision for her, I shall rely 
upon your generosity; but, if I live, I will not tax your no- 
ble nature.” And by laying down a little cabriolet, and de- 
priving herself of what she termed a few unessential luxu- 
ries, the sum of fifteen hundred pounds is now vested in the 
funds for Emma; the cabriolet is again in motion; and the 
old poney which for so many years had grazed in idleness, 
once more compelled to earn his food. 

Can a character of this description, let me ask, be a fit 
subject for ridicule? will any body venture to assert, that 
the ceremony of marriage can alone render a female emi- 
nently useful? yet imperfect, and far below reality, is the de- 
scription I have given of that exemplary woman. Over her nu- 
merous acts of charity, I have drawn the veil of concealment; 
for though her income never amounted to four hundred pounds 
per annum; yet by cultivating a large piece of land with 
vegetables, and furnishing the poor with the produce of her 
little dairy, she affords many families part of the means of 
subsistence. 

Instances of this nature, it may be said, rarely happen; 
and in this opinion, perhaps, I am ready to concur; for in 
the very parish where this lady lives, resides a nobleman, 
whose skim-milk is sold every morning; and the overplus 
of whose garden is as regularly sent to a fruiterer’s in Lon- 
don. Yet the wife of this peer is a woman of liberality, and 
doubtless must severely feel these contracted sentiments in 
her lord; had she, for example, remained single, how much 
happier must have been her situation! Generosity combined 
with meanness! how pitiable even in contemplation; yet how 
deplorably mortifying in proof! Oh, woman! unsuspicious 
woman! how often hast thou cause to rue the hour in which 
thou wert fettered by the galling chain of Hymen! 

Let it not, however; be supposed that I mean to diminish 
either the happiness, or the respectability, of the marriage 
station; for, on the contrary, I am persuaded, that it is, of all 
others, best calculated to gratify the social affections; and 
when heart meets heart, as was intended by the wise Dis- 
poser of all things, it must impart a foretaste of that felicity, 
to which we look forward in the realms above. But when 
interest, or convenience, forms the basis of an engagement 
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in which judgment ought to act as a counsellor to the af- 
fections, surely a state of celibacy must be infinitely prefer- 
able! for the very conviction, that only death can dissolve it, 
is too apt to render the bondage insupportable. 

We all, it must be allowed, are creatures of habit; and 
those who are not under the necessity of studying any will 
but their own, are too apt to acquire a degree of selfishness 
inimical to the social affections; but this is the fault of na- 
ture, totally unconnected with the station of married, or un- 
marricd women; and it is doubtful to me, whether the cen- 
sorious, or misanthropic spinster, would have been a more 
amiable character, had she worn the bonds of Hymen. It 
is not, therefore, the situation which a female holds in so- 
ciety, that ought to render her liable to censure or applause; 
but from the manner in which she conducts herself, is re- 
spectability to be acquired. Could conduct like Mrs, M.’s, for 
example, appear more admirable had she been a married wo- 
man? the reply, of course, must be in the negative; then 
why, in the name of common sense, are the poor spinsters 
generally abused? Had the lady alluded to been married, and 
the mother of a family, she would have considered the adopt- 
ing of the little Emma, as an infringement upon her children’s 
rights; for though the great Teacher of Christianity inculcates 
benevolence, in the strongest language, its practice must never 
interfere with superior claims ; in short, justice, both according 
to the dictates of religion and morality, is infinitely more 
binding than generosity. 

Let me then entreat my male readers, if any such conde- 
scend to look into a work like this, to spare their censures upon 
celibacy, if merely for the sake of the exemplary Mrs, M.; 
and as to those tittering misses, whom I have remarked gig- 
gling to each other the moment a spinster’s name has been 
announced in society, I would advise them to recollect, that 
they may be reduced to a similar situation; for I am con- 
vinced that no man of sense would select a female, capable 
of such indelicacy, either as a faithful friend, or as a rational 
companion. 
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THE PURLOINED VEIL; 


OR, 
THE SWANS. 


(Continued from page 20.) 





-¢*T AGREE with you,’ retorted the doctor; ‘love, destitute 
of hope, is more cruel than death; and for that very reason 
you should not renounce all hope. Nothing new takes place 
under the sun, and what has already happened may happen 
again. Aged Titan little thought that he should be the hus- 
band of the fair Aurora, Whilst the shepherd of Mount Ida 
was playing on the pipe to his sheep, could he imagine that 
he would carry the beautiful Helena away from her careless 
husband, Menelatis? What merit superior to yours, was An- 
chises possessed of, and yet did not the goddess of beauty give 
him the preference over the god of war? The mortal hero sup- 
planted the immortal warrior.’ 

‘In this manner, by dint of his science and philosophy, did 
the skilful physician endeavour to root from my heart the sad- 
ness which operated like a devouring poison. I listened with 
avidity to the sweet words that issued from his lips, and which 
had a more potent effect than all chemical preparations, or 
the juice of plants together. I soon recovered ; and recom- 
menced my amorous pursuits, It appeared to me that it was 
with better success. Theophrastes became my intimate friend, 
the confidant and interpreter of my passion. 

“The fair Zoé defeated the vigilance of her observers. I 
easily succeeded in surmounting the brazen wall of former 
obstacles; and finally obtained, in a bower of jessamine, the 
interview that I had so long wished for. The transports which 
I experienced upon seeing myself so near enjoying that hap- 
piness which I had so longed after, were such, that the rest of 
all human sensations cannot come near them. Intoxicated 
with love, I threw myself at her feet, and rapturously pressed 
to my lips her hand as soft and as white as the down of swans, 
and was striving to collect my spirits, in order to make my 
declaration in due form, when a detachment of the prince’s 
body-guards rushed from an ambuscade, and tora me with 
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a 
violence from the arms of the beauteous Zoé, who, in vain, had 
recourse to tears, and the most fervent prayers, to protect me, 
The fright which this dreadful scene occasioned, and the bus- 
tling of the arms, made such an impression on her senses, 
that her strength forsook her; the roses of her complexion 
faded ; she fell senseless on a bench; and, in that pitiful con- 
dition she lay, when I was forced to leave her. If, for a mo- 
ment, I had thought myself the most fortunate of all men, I 
paid very dear for it, and now was made the most wretched. 

‘‘ At the distance of a pistol-shot from the island, stands a 
steep rock, surrounded on all sides by the sea. On the 
summit of this rock had been erected a strong tower, with a 
drawbridge at the entrance, always guarded by a troop 
of armed men. In former ages, joyful sports had inhabited 
that rock: the tower had been a famous temple consecrated 
to Bacchus; and its ruins converted by the Christians into a 
tower, destined for the reception of the unhappy victims of 
the vengeance of the despot, who were there to be famished 
to death. Nothing could save them from inevitable death; 
and the rock, instead of the hymns in honour of the god, 
echoed only with the sobs and groans of the unfortunate pri- 
soners. 

‘J was let into the dreadful dungeon down a long ladder, 
that was withdrawn the moment my feet had reached the 
bottom of the abyss. The most profound darkness, the ca- 
daverous scent, which nearly deprived me of the use of my 
senses, every thing warned me that I was in the empire of 
the dead. If I attempted to move a step, I ran against 
either a skeleton, or a half worm-eaten corpse. In the ut- 
most despair, I called on death to come, and put an end to 
my .suflerings; but, instead of making his appearance him- 
self, the grim-visaged friend, whose assistance I implored, 
sent me his brother, Sleep, who, for a short period, made 
me forgetful of my deplorable situation. When I awoke, 
iwas struck at my dungeon being illumined; and I dis- 
covered a lamp inthe centre of the tower, which stood on the 
cover of a basket fastened to a rope, by means of which it 
bad been let down from the top. I seized the basket, and 
found it contained provisions of various sorts, with a few 
bottles of Cyprian wine, afl a pitcher of oil to replenish the 
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lamp. Although its gloomy light rendered more conspicuous 
the horror of the place wherein I was confined, hunger got 
the better of disgust; I hastily collected some dried bones, 
of which I made a table and a stool; sat myself down close 
to the basket; and ate with as good an appetite, as I might 
have done at the most sumptuous banquet. Habit and ne- 
cessity render every thing possible. The grave-digger sits 
on the edge of the grave he has just been digging, where he 
joyfully relishes his meal. Notwithstanding my repast was 
not a merry-making one, it revived me, and recruited my 
spirits. 

““ Some few days had elapsed, at least as far as I was able 
to judge, for in my subterranean cage I had no means of mea- 
suring time, which to me appeared to fly but on leaden wings, 
when I heard a noise over my head. It was occasioned by the 
long ladder I have already mentioned, sliding along the wall, 
and a man making his descent. I imagined at first it was 
a fellow-sufferer coming to keep me company, or, perhaps, tlic 
common executioner; but my joy equalled my astonishment, 
when I beheld my friend, Dr. Theophrastes. His voice saluted 
my ear as melodiously in my tomb, asif it had been the sound 
of the trumpet, at which the dead are all to rise from their 
graves. ’ 

“ Theophrastes did not keep me long in suspense with re- 
gard to his design, but, in very laconic language, and with 
the tone of aman who was in haste to be gone, bade me to 
follow him. He did not seem to relish the mephitical vapours 
that issued from that gloomy abode. In all probability, I was 
the first individual who had ever been taken alive out of it. 

‘“‘ Behold me then, under the guidance of my protecting angel, 
restored to the light of day. He conducted me to his own 
home, and there discovered to me the secret of my deliverance. 
* Return thanks to your kind stars,’ said he, ‘and to the power 
of love, for having escaped the cruel death that awaited you. 
Hasten to fly from the enchanting climate of these islands, be- 
fore the issue of this dangerous labyrinth be blocked up against 
you. A jealous prince is more to be feared than Argus and 
Briareus: he has a hundred eyes to watch, and a hundred 
arms to reach you. Zeno is the most loving husband, but the 
mast revengeful enemy that exists in the whole world. The 
blood of a tiger runs through his veins: love alone can check 
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his fury; but he takes the most severe vengeance for the 
tricks the little god plays him, on the lovers of the beautiful 
Zoé, though never on herself. A similar fate to that of her 
other lovers awaited you in the tower, if she had not loved 
you better than all the rest together. She has engaged to prove 
your innocence, and her own virtue, by undergoing the ordeal, 
and has solicited your release, which the prince having re- 
fused, even harshly, she left him, with an oath to refuse all 
manner of food, and to die the same death as threatened you. 
Her savage husband laughed at her menace, which he did 
not think she had spirit enough to execute; and went out 
on a hunting party. She availed herself of his absence to 
bribe the guard; and by this means, has been enabled to sup- 
ply you with provisions ; whilst she, faithful to her vow, would 
accept of no support whatever. At the expiration of three 
days, weak and exhausted, she was seen advancing by long 
strides towards her dissolution; a deadly paleness began to 
spread over her formerly roseate cheeks, and the torch of life 
to be extinguished within her celestial eyes. The prince was 
informed of the circumstance; he accordingly returned, saw 
her in that condition, and was alarmed in the extreme. 
With sincere repentance, he threw himself at her feet, and 
conjured her to renounce her project; he likewise consented 
to your release, on condition that you should leave Naxos, 
as our father Adam left the terrestrial Paradise, without ever 
attempting to return thither. The prince sent for me, desiring 
that I would attend to his dear Zoé’s speedy recovery ; and she 
commissioned me to hasten your deliverance. Prepare, 
therefore, to begone immediately. A ship, which is ready 
to sail for the Hellespont, will carry you to the continent.’ 


( To be continued. ) 











TORTURE ABOLISHED. 


A Russian who was suspected of having wilfully set fire 
to a house, was doomed to undergo the torture, and expired 
under its torments, asserting his innocence with his last 
breath. Alexander was no sooner acquainted with the cir- 
cumstance, than he published an edict, by which the torture 
is for ever abolished in Russia. 
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THE DUPE OF SENSIBILITY ; 


A TALE, FOUNDED ON FACTS. 


(Continued from page 24.) 





He dived repeatedly near the spot, until, completely ex- 
hausted, he nearly became a victim to his humanity. He was 
about to desist from all further attempts, when casting his 
eye along the surface of the river, he thought he perceived the 
body floating along with the current. It was in reality so. 
The smoothness of the stream had deceived him as to the ra- 
pidity of its motion, and had carried her a considerable dis- 
tance off. Nothing could exceed his joy at this sight; he 
again plunged into the river, and soon brought her to land; 
but his delight was soon converted into despair: he gazed 
hastily upon her face; a faint recollection of her features gave 
rise to the most dreadful sensations; and he trembled lest 
the air around should breathe the fatal truth which flashed upon 
his mind. In his bosom, horror reigned triumphant. At last, 
he exclaimed, ‘“‘Can it be possible? Have I braved dangers, 
endured the extremes of cold and heat, outlived my compa- 
nions, to witness the object of toil and affection, a cold and 
lifeless corse? Horrible sight! the place too——But why do 
I rave in idle words? her life may yet be saved. Yes; I 
will bear her to the nearest place, where art may yet revive 
her. Oh, my Mary! I thought to have clasped you, lovely and 
blooming, to my heart, and not——” He could not utter the 
remainder of the sentence. He had partly raised her from 
the ground, when, from exertion and the workings of his 
manly nature, he sunk beneath the task. ‘ Has heaven for- 
saken me at last?” he faintly exclaimed. A death-like film 
overspread his sight. The object of his gaze seemed to recede 
from his view; he stretched out his hands, and, with frenzied 
grasp, drew her lifeless form towards him. The name of 
Mary died upon his lips, and every sense and motion fled. 
A person, intimately acquainted with the family of Worm- 
wood, returning from his accustomed morning walk, first dis- 
covered them; and, on recognizing the body of Mary, he 
hastened, with horror in his countenance, to inform Worm- 
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wood of what he had seen. On hearing the recital, the blood 
recoiled from his cheek; his eyes sparkled, as if they would 
have started from their sockets; and it was with difficulty he 
could utter, “ Lead me to the spot.” When they arrived, 
life and reminiscence -had again returned to the unfortunate 
Frederic. Few words had passed explanatory of the situation 
in which he was found, when Wormwood, recollecting his 
features, darted on him a look of the most implacable hatred. 
Frederic instinctively turned from him, as he would from 
some loathsome reptile; and his looks conveyed such meaning 
to the mind of Wormwood, that the latter thought it more 
prudent, under existing circumstances, to sacrifice feeling to 
the shrine of decency. Indeed, it would have thrown a 
strong suspicion on the sincerity of his grief, had he deserted the 
man who had suffered so much in endeavouring to save the 
life of his wife. They were consequently removed to the 
house of Wormwood; and, on the following day, Frederic, 
finding his strength sufficiently recovered, was unwilling to be 
longer the unwelcome guest of a man who evidently abhorred 
him. Before his departure, he stole secretly into the apartment 
where Mary lay. Dressed in the habiliments of the grave, 
she still seemed to defy the effacing hand of corruption; 
beauty still lingered on her cheek; and her bosom, once 
the abode of innocence and simplicity, seemed again to be 
their favoured retreat. Poor Frederic had a heart too much 
alive to the vicissitudes he had undergone. As the uncon- 
scious cheek of Mary received his warm and affectionate kiss, 
early days and early scenes crowded on his mind; the thought 
of the kindly glance which had oft betrayed the affection of 
her heart, and the interesting language that flowed from her 
then spotless mind,—all was now to be forgotten, or only 
remembered to remind him of what had been. ‘ Heavens!” 
he exclaimed, “for what are we born? In infancy, we are 
helpless and dependent; in manhood, the pursuit of pleasure 
may for a while lull reflection, and its attainment stimulate 
the mind to greater joys; but the hour of adversity comes, 
and the fairy visions of hope vanish like the dew of the 
morning! I'arewell, joy! farewell, hope! and thou, ill-fated 
woman, farewell for ever!—No tears bespoke his grief, nor 
further murmurings betrayed the anguish of his soul.—He 
remained in the village till he had seen the envious earth receive 
Mary to its bosom: and the war on the continent, upon the 
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return of the ex-emperor of France, being soon after renewed, 
he rejoined his regiment, and shortly after fell among the 
bravest of the brave, fighting for the restoration of legitimacy 
on the ever-memorable field of Waterloo. 

De Wilde, though dangerously wounded, on hearing of the 
melancholy fate of Mary, suddenly disappeared from the vil- 
lage.—Some time afterwards, an unknown hand delivered to 
the father of Mary, a deed, securing to bim a comfortable an- 
nuity, which at his death was to descend to his grandchil- 
dren.— Wormwood returned to his old companions, joined in 
the roar of the sot, and the mirthful jollity of the village 
clown.—Snarl speculated, cheated, and was cheated in his turn; 
till convicted of a nefarious act, he was banished from the land 
he disgraced, and died in ignominious bondage. To conclude; 
the story of Mary exemplifies a truth, that the approaches to- 
wards vice are so imperceptible, that the wanderer is often 
within the precincts of her dominion before he is aware. 

“ oft, tho’ wisdom wake, suspicion sleeps 
At wisdom’s gate, and to simplicity 
Resigns her charge,” 





Let the well-meaning and virtuous be ever on their guard, 
and rely not on the imagined security of self-command.—Our 
passions render us at times savages; the rein once yielded to 
them, every bond of amity and friendship dissolves like a 
vision of the night, till at last, gustice, outraged, leaves the 
deluded victims to the vengeance of offended heaven. 

Somer’s-town, W. S—s. 





THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 


THis great general observing a soldier leaning pensively on 
the butt of his musket, just after victory had declared itself in 
favour of the British arms at the battle of Blenheim; accosted 
him thus: “ Why so pensive, my friend, after so glorious a 
victory?” “It may be glorious,” rejoined the brave Briton, 
“but I am thinking, that all the human blood which I have 
spilt this day, has only earned me fourpence!” ‘Fo the credit 
of humanity be it spoken, that a tear was observed to fall from 
the cheek of the duke as he turned away from the speaker. 
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THE 
ADVENTURES OF A SOVEREIGN. 


(Continued from page 34.) 





THis was beyond my master’s hopes; he readily consented, 
though not a little surprised at the invitation. Sydney left 
him ; but returned in a few minutes; and presently afterwards, 
the servant announced dinner. Lord followed his host 
into another parlour, where he was introduced to Mrs. Syd- 
ney, a beautiful woman, who received him with an air of 
as much ease and dignity, as if she had been in the most 
magnificent mansion. Sydney next introduced his children, 
three fine boys, the eldest of whom was about twelve years 
of age; and the party then sat down to the dinner, which 
consisted of nothing more than a leg of mutton, vegetables, 
and a pudding. There was no apology for the homeliness of 
the fare; no hint that it would have been better, if their guest 
had been expected; they behaved with as much easy polite- 
ness, as if the table had been covered, asin their more pros- 
perous days, with the delicacies of the season. 

My master watched their behaviour to each other, and to 
their boys, with the eye of a lynx. “Is this really content,” 
thought he, “or only the affectation of it? It must be the 
latter; they never can resign all the luxuries, the elegancies 
of life, with such apathy.” Yet as he watched the smile of 
pleasure that dimpled Mrs. Sydney’s cheek, at the spirited 
and sensible replies which her children made to some ques- 
tions he put them, and the affectionate looks, which passed 
from time to time between her and her husband, his opinion 
wavered, and he began to think it might be possible for a 
man to lose all that in the world’s eye constitutes felicity, 
and yet be happy. 

As soon as the lady and her children had retired. ‘‘ Now, 
my lord,” cried Sydney, filling his guest’s glass from the 
decanter of Port which stood beside him, “ we will, if you 
please, proceed to business. If I comprehended your lord- 
ship rightly this morning, you were sorry for the change which 
had taken place in my situation, and were willing upon certain 
conditions, to restore to me the affluence I have lost. My lord, 
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I do not wish to make a parade of integrity ; I have resigned 
what I possessed, because my conscience told me, it was 
not justly mine; I have still enough left to supply all the real 
wants of nature. You sce me in the bosom of my family, 
happy, at least content, in decent mediocrity. Can you then 
suppose I will exchange the tranquillity of virtuous indepen- 
dence to become a time-serving slave? that I will basely as- 
sist in bartering the liberties of my country, those liberties 
which I would die to preserve, merely to regain luxuries, 
the possession of which never constituted my happiness ?” 

Proof as my master was to every thing in the shape of re- 
proach or refusal, he was yet unable to reply to this calm 
and spirited appeal. He was, however, too practised a cour- 
tier to suffer his chagrin to be visible for more than a mo- 
ment; and the generous Sydney disdained to press the sub- 
ject farther. In a few moments, his lordship recollected the 
distance from town, and hastily put an end to his visit; 
from which he had acquired a piece of information he little ex- 
pected ; viz. that, obsolete as the word patriot has become, the 
race is not quite extinct; there are yet remaining among the 
sons of Albion, some who possess that haughty independence of 
spirit, once the national boast, and that genuine devotion to 
the cause of freedom, which, in the days of old, rendered 
liberty the Briton’s birthright. 

I passed, the next day, from the hands of his lordship into those 
of his wine-merchant, to whom he sent me in payment of a 
bill. The appearance of the person who brought me, and some 
more of my brethren, interrupted an angry debate in which the 
wine-merchant was engaged with his maid-servant, on the com- 
parative merits of tea made from herbs, the produce of his own 
garden, and that imported from China, As soon as the per- 
son who brought us was gone, he hastened to resume it. I 
verily believe he summoned up all the arguments that ever 
were employed in favour of the domestic herbs, and against 
the foreign one ; but all was in vain; Mary stoutly insisted that, 
when he hired her, he had agreed to find her in tea ; and as he 
had never said a word about what sort it was to be, she was 
determined to have the commodity generally used, or to quit 
his service. 

He was beginning a phillipic upon her unprincipled extra- 
vagance in putting him to the expence of ten-pence or a shil- 
ling a week, for what might be had of better quality, and a 
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thousand times more wholesome, for a penny, or even a half- 
penny, if she used the herbs sparingly, when he was interrupted 
by a gentleman who sent in word, that he wished to speak with 
him on particular business, 

It was easy to see by the appearance of the stranger, whose 
name was Frankly, that his business was of a nature that he 
did not like to execute; he coughed, hemmed, rubbed his 
hands, and displayed all the fidgetty embarrassment of a man 
who has got something to say which he does not know how to 
bring out. At last, my master’s blunt question ‘‘ Well, sir, 
what do you want with me?” obliged him to break the ice. 

“7 come to you, sir, froma most unfortunate man.” 

“ J don’t doubt it, I have met with nothing else lately but un- 
fortunate men; people ruin themselves by their folly and ex- 
travagance, and then they talk of their misfortunes.” 

“‘ This, sir, is not a case of that sort. 

‘Oh! no, to be sure; I dare say, your unfortunate is a miracle 
of prudence, at least by hisown account. But pray, sir, who 
ishe, and what have I to do with him ?” 

‘‘ He is your debtor to alarge amount; it is Mr. Heartwell, 
of whom I speak. A short time ago, his prospects were as fair as 
those of any merchant in England; his capital was good, and 
you yourself know that his credit was great. Success did not 
render him either careless or extravagant; his attention to 
business was exemplary ; and though many severe and unfore- 
seen losses has impaired his means, his ruin is not so much 
owing to them, as to the treachery of a false friend, who has 
absconded with a large sum of money, which he had borrowed 
from Heartwell, and which he was to return in a few days.” 

“* He served him perfectly right ; what business has a man who 
is trading upon the property of others, to lend it ?” 

A gesture of extreme impatience at these words escaped 
Frankly ; he constrained himself, however, and proceeded: 
“‘ Heartwell has laid his affairs before his creditors; they are 
convinced of his probity ; they see also that in time there will 
be a large dividend, and they have unanimously and readily 
agreed to sign his certificate of bankruptcy. You will not 
surely, sir, be less lenient to him than the others?” 

** Indeed, but I shall,” 

‘Is it possible that you will not sign his certificate?” 

“Yes, very possible.” 

** But, sir, in the name of humanity, consider,” 
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‘“‘Itis of no use to say any more about it.” 

“fT could not have believed this,” cried Frankly, giving 
way to his indignation without disguise; ‘ miser as the world 
reports you, this excess of inhumanity is even beyond the cha- 
racter it gives you; but let me tell you, sir——” 

“You have no occasion to tell me any thing more,” said my 
master, very coolly interrupting him; ** you are a hot-headed, 
foolish young fellow, not worth talking to ;” and, as he spoke, 
he walked out of the room, leaving his visitor to vent his 
rage by himself, and proceeded directly to the house of Heart- 
well, whom he found at home and alone. 

“Mr. Heartwell,” said he, abruptly, ‘“‘ you have sent for 
me to sign your certificate of bankruptcy.” 

The other replied in the affirmative. 

‘““ You have done wrong; that should be the last resource. 
unless your affairs are wholly desperate.” 

“They might be retrieved, could I raise a certain sum; but 
that is impossible.” 

‘And why so?—have you no friends?” 

‘‘ None, to whom [ could apply for so large a sum; besides, 
to say the truth, the treachery I have recently experienced, 
has shaken my confidence in all mankind.” 

‘Truly, mankind are very much obliged to you for con- 
demning them in the lump, because you chose, like a fool, to 
give a rascal an opportunity of ruining you.” 

“A fool!” repeated Heartwell, in a tone of indignation. 

“Aye, a fool; with what face can you call yourself any 
thing else: was it the action of a wise man to entrust, not 
only his own all, but even what did not belong to him, to 
another. Sir, I would refuse to assist my own father, if he 
asked me to risk what was not mine.” 

The glow of indignation, which, in the beginning of my mas- 
ter’s speech, had mounted high into the cheek of Heartwell, 





gave place to the pallid hue of self-reproach. “ Your reproof 


is just,” cried he; ‘“‘ yet allow me to say, I am myself the 
greatest sufferer from my folly; my creditors will have, it is 
true, to wait, but they are likely to receive at least three-fourths 
of their demands.” 

“‘ But what is to become of you?” 

‘I must take a clerkship.” 


‘“‘ No, that you shan’t, as long as I have the means of assist- 
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ing you. Lookye, young man, your mother was my first and 
best friend; while she was yet a girl, she spared from her own 
pleasures, to assist my widowed mother, who had formerly 
been her nurse, in maintaining me. The little share of educa- 
tion I obtained, I owe to her bounty; it has enabled me to 
make my way through life: industry and frugality have aided # 
my success; and I have secured a sum sufficient to allow re 
me, without prejudice to any man living, to re-establish you 
in business. But, mark me, I must have your solemn promise 
to run no more risks for your friends.” ft 

“Oh! sir,” cried Heartwell, when emotion suffered him to 4 
speak, ‘‘ how can I ever repay your kindness. Good heavens! f 
how harshly, how unjustly, have I judged you!” : 

‘Aye, no doubt, you thought me an old miser, and perhaps 
you were not wrong; I do love money; I have but one pleasure 
greater than that of saving it, and that is, to part with it to 
those who are unfortunate and deserving.” 

‘But how is it that, regarding my mother as you did, 
you never sought any connexion with me, except what was 
caused by business ?” 

“You were happy and prosperous, and did not want me. 
When your mother died, you were a mere child, and you 
soon forgot me, though I was a great favourite of your’s in 
your infancy. Many a half-crown did your sainted mother give 
you to present to me, when I was the youngest clerk in old 
Ledger’s office; I have not forgotten them, nor the eagerness 
with which you used to run to give them to me; and, please 
Heaven, they shall be repaid with interest. 


( To be continued. ) 
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THE FORTUNATE FOUNDLING. 


THE late Mrs. Achmet, the actress, was found at night, when 
an infant, enclosed in a basket in one of the streets of Dublin. 
A gentleman hearing the child’s cries, humanely took it home, 
and resolved to rear it as his own offspring. He spared no 
expence in giving his protegée an accomplished education; 


and at a suitable period conferred upon her, at the altar, his 
own name of Achmet. aaa 
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REVIEW OF NEW WORKS. 
IVANHOE, A Romance, by the Author of Waverly. 


Tue public expectation has been highly raised by the an- 
nouncement of these volumes, and will be most amply grati- 
fied by their perusal. The author, deserting those subjects 
which his genius has already rendered so popular, has carried 
us back to the time of Richard Caur-de-Lion; and he has 
contrived to render the picture which he has given us of those 
days, as vivid and interesting as those he formerly painted of 
times and manners nearer to our own. ‘The style in which the 
work is written is well suited to the chivalrous facts it details; 
the author’s task in this respect was uncommonly difficult, and 
he has exccuted it most happily. We have not remarked a 
single instance of his falling into the common error of putting 
language of tco modern a date into the mouths of any of his 
dram. pers. His style is lofty and energetic, approaching 
in many places to poetry; and when it is necessary to descend 
tothe rough, plain language suitable to the inferior actors in 
his drama, they express themselves with characteristic pro- 
priety, without sinking into coarseness or vulgarity. 

Though the story is conducted with great art, yet the in- 
terest is somewhat weakened by being so much divided, and 
also by the frequent interruptions which occur at those mo- 
ments in which our sympathy is most strongly roused: there 
is also somewhat too much of friar Tuck ; and if the last scene 
in which he makes his appearance was altogether expunged, 
the work would be the better for it. ‘These faults are however 
most amply atoned for by the exquisite truth and nature with 
which the characters are drawn; each of them, from the hero 
himself, who may be pruwounced the very mirror and pink of 
chivalry, down to Gurth, the humblest of his followers, is 
sketched with a master’s hand; and, numerous as the charac- 
ters are, he never for a moment loses sight of the distinguish- 
ing features of each. ‘Ihe contrast between the blunt, rough 
honesty of Cedric the Saxon, his entire disinterestedness, 
generous devotion to the cause of England, and boldly-avowed 
abhorrence of the spoilers of his country, are finely contrasted 
with the savage brutality and unrelenting ferocity of Front-de- 
Bocuf; and with the pride, petulance, and levity, of his other 
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Norman antagonists. As the Templar’s character becomes gra- 
dually developed, it awakens a strong interest; he is indeed a 
fiend, but he is “not less than archangel ruined ;” spite of our 
detestation of his pride, cruelty, and licentiousness, his chivalrous 
bravery and determined resolution challenge our admiration ; 
and though the triumphs which his better feelings obtain over 
his passions are but momentary, and unprofitable to his fair 
victim, yet they serve, in some degree, to cast a veil over his 
evil qualities, and to make us regard him with a mingled 
sentiment of admiration, pity, and horror. There are two scenes 
between the Templars and Rebecca; the one in which the Jewess 
exposes her life in defence of her honour; the other where he 
visits her in the dungeon; which may fairly rank with any of 
those grand and striking passages for which this author is so 
justly celebrated; tire trial scene in Waverly alone excepted, 
which has been hitherto unrivalled. 
‘The description of the tournament is admirable; it tran- 
sporis us back in idea to the very times of which the author 
speaks: our wishes and hopes go along with the disinherited 











Knight; we triumph in his success, and we are ready to bless 
the good Knizht oi the Fetterlock, for throwing aside his slug- 
wish guise, and coming so opportunely te the hero’s rescue 
when he is about to be overpowered by the fearful odds against 
whom he contends. 

Richard bursts upon us in all the majesty of a king, after he 
has secured our best wishes by his knightly valour and genero- 
sity. ‘The author has blended, in the most happy manner, all the 
cood qualities which historians ascribe to Richard; and has 
opposed, with the happiest effect, his good-nature, valour, frank- 
ness, and courtesy, to the irresolution, fickleness, dissimula- 
tion, and crucit;, of his brother John. De Bracy is a genuine 
Norman: the ske‘chis animated, though slight; but amidst his 
faults there are stillisome redeeming qualities about him, which 
make us rejoice in his escape. We ought not to forget Athel- 
stane the Unready, who, in one instance at least, gives the lie to 
the appellation, which every where else he so justly deserves: 
we allude to bis firmness in refusing to quit the Castle of Tor- 
quilstone, without the lady Rowena, and the faithful Wamba ; 
the pleasant surprise which this gives us, reconciles us to 
Athelstane, whose character, though but a minor one, is strik- 
ingly original and well supported. 

Wamba and Gurth are each highly finished in their way; 
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but the former has one fault; he is too witty for a fool: this is, 
however, a fault for which we are not inclined to quarrel with 
him. Cedric’s deliverance, through his fidelity and attachment, 
are happily conceived ; the incident in itself is not new, except- 
ing Wamba’s being the principal actor, but it is admirably 
told. 

One of the most prominent, as well as best drawn characters, 
is Isaac the Jew, That love of money, for which we always 
give the children of Israel credit, perpetually obtrudes itself, 
but it is so artfully mingled with other and better feel'ngs, 
that it forms rather a whimsical than disgusting drawback on 
the Jew’s good qualities. The scene in which his paternal af- 
fection overcomes his fear of a death, aggravated by the most 
dreadful tortures, and gives him courage to refuse, in terms of 
the most bitter reproach, the sum demanded as tlie price of his 
escape from them, by the savage and relentless I’ront-de-Bocuf, 
is exceedingly powerful and effective. 

Oar old acquaintance, Robin Hood, and his merry men of 
Sherwood, are brought very forward on the canvas. Robin 
serves to shew the amazing fertility of the author’s invention. 
This is the second captain of banditti he has given us; and 
though, in the general outline of the portrait, there is some re- 
semblance, yet the features are decidedly different. Robin has 
not the savage grandeur of Rob Roy ; but he is characterised by 
qualities of so kindly a nature, that we lose sight of his occu- 
pation in our admiration of them. 

It has been objected to this admirable author, that his female 
characters wanted interest; this reproach, which was, in some 
degree, true, he has effectually removed in the voluines before 
us. Never did we meet with a heroine rendered so interesting 
by the display of that passive fortitude which is woman’s 
proudest boast, as the Jewish maiden Rebecca; her character 
may be pronounced the author’s chef d’owre. The heroic 
firmness with which she dares a dreadful death in defence ot 
her honour, her struggles to conquer her love for Ivanhoe, and 
her resolute refusal to save herself from the stake by renounce 
ing her faith, interest us most deeply; and this interest is 
heightened by the beautiful style of oriental simplicity in which 
her pure and noble sentiments are delivered. We know but 
one character which will bear competition with Rebecca, and 
that is Clarissa of Richardson; nor can even Clarissa, match- 
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Jess as we have till now thought her, excite an interest more 
deep and intense than what we feel for the fair Jewess. 

Rowena, “the bright lady love” of the valiant Ivanhoe, does 
not belie her descent from the renowned Alfred; but the lovely 
Saxon, though gifted with many of the virtues of her royal race, 
fades before the superior splendour of the daughter of Israel, 
with whose character her’s is in some points finely and skil- 
fully contrasted. 

We cannot help regarding the hag Ulrica as a foul blot upon 
this delightful work. The horror which her tale excites is 
strongly mingled with disgust; it seems also glaringly impro- 
bable, that a wretch, who has cherished such diabolical feelings, 
should be so long without giving them vent. 

Our limits will not permit us to make our extracts as long as 
we could wish; but we have selected the light sketch of Rich- 
ard’s character, because we think it equally, justly, and hap- 
pily drawn, and a part of the first scene between the Templar 
and the Jewess. 

“ The God of Abraham’s promise hath opened an escape to 
his daughter, even from this abyss of infamy.” 

As she spoke, she threw open the latticed window which led 
to the bartizan, and, in an instant after, stood on the very verge 
of the parapet, with not the slightest screen between her and 
thetremendous depth below. Unprepared for such a desperate 
effort, for she had hitherto stood perfectly motionles;, Bois 
Guilbert had neither time to intercept nor to stop her. As he 
offered to advance, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Remain where thou art, 
proud Templar! or at thy choice advance!—one foot nearer, 
and I plunge myself from the precipice; my body shall be 
crushed out of the very form of humanity upon the stones of 
that court-yard, ere it becomes the victim of thy brutality.” 

“As she spoke this, she clasped her hands, and extended 
them towards heaven, as if imploring mercy on her soul, be- 
fore she made the final plunge. The Templar hesitated, anda 
resolution, which had never yielded to pity or distress, gave 


way to his admiration of her fortitude. 
* * * #* * * * 








““ May my arms be reversed, and my name dishonoured,” said 
Brian de Bois Guilbert, “ if thou shalt have reason to complain 


of me! Many a law, many a commandment, have I broken; 
but my word, never.” 
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“« J will then trust thee,” said Rebecca, “ thus far;” and she 
descended from the verge of the battlement, but remained 
standing close by one of the embrasures, or machicolles, as 
they were then called. ‘‘ Here,” she said, “I take my stand. 
Remain where thou art; and if thou shalt attempt to diminish 
by one step the distance now between us, thou shalt see that 
the Jewish maiden will rather trust her soul with God, than 
her honour to the Templar.” 

While Rebecca spoke thus, her high and firm resolve, which 
corresponded so well with the expressive, beauty of her counte- 
nance, gave to her looks, air, and manner, a dignity that 
seemed more than mortal. Her glance quailed not, her cheek 
blanched not, for the fear of a fate, so instant and so horrible ; 
on the contrary, the thought that she had her fate at her com- 
mand, and could escape at will from infamy to death, gave a 
yet deeper colour of carnation to her complexion, and a yet 


more brilliant fire to her eye. 
* *- * #* * * * 








Novelty in society and adventure, were the zests of life te 
Richard Cour de Lion, and it had its highest relish when en- 
hanced by dangers encountered and surmounted on the lion- 
hearted king; the brilliant, but useless character of a knight 
of romance, was in a great measure realized; and the personal 
glory which he acquired by his own deeds of arms, was far 
more dear to his excited imagination than that which a course 
of policy and wisdom would have spread round his government, 
Accordingly, his reign was like the course of a brilliant and 
rapid meteor, which shoots along the face of heaven, shedding 
around an unnecessary and portentous light, which is instantly 
swallowed up by universal darkness; lis feats of chivalry 
furnishing themes for bards and minsirels, but affording none 
of those solid benefits to his country on which history loves to 
pause, and hold up as an example to posterity. 


TALES OF FANCY, or, Country Neighbours; by 8S. H. 
Burney. 2 vols. H. Colburn and Co. London. 


Miss S. H. Burney has long been a candidate fur public 
favour; and though we cannot compliment her upon possess- 
ing the unrivalled talents of her namesake and predecessor, 
Miss Burney, now Madam D’Arblay; yet it is but justice to 
allow that her abilities are very respectable. What we call 
“an old-fashioned novel,” is now so much out of date, and our 
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taste has lately been regaled with compositions of so high 
a relish, that the common incidents which formerly com- 
posed the materials of works of this nature, are now apt to 
appear insipid and uninteresting: this is probably the reason 
that these ‘ Tales of Fancy,” seem less amusing to us, than 
they would have done some time since; but we have never- 
theless perused them with considerable satisfaction. Some of 
the characters are extremely well drawn; many of the obser- 
vations are excellent ; and the morality is every where unex- 
ceptionable. We most heartily agree with Miss Burney in 
the following opinion: “ Amongst all the varieties of the fool 
genus, there is none which I cannot better tolerate than the 
irreligious fool. A good fool, or a negative fool, has a right to 
pass muster; and even presumption in worldly matters may 
be borne with;—but presumption, upon the highest of adl 
subjects, is too disgusting to be endured at any age, and, 
least of all, in youth.” 

Upon the whole, we can very safely recommend this work 
to the perusal of our fair readers; and we assure them, that 
though it is confessedly a dove novel, there is no more of that 
all-subduing passion than will be generally pleasing. 








NO FICTION ; a narrative; founded on recent and interesting 
Facts. 2nd edition, 2 vols—Longman and Co. London. 


To a particular class of readers, these volumes will be accepta- 
ble ; but, generally speaking, we think they will not meet with 
many admirers. We make no doubt that the author’s inten- 
lions are uncxceptionabic ; and as such, heis entitled to our 
commendation ; many parts of his works we ecrtainly approve 
of; but as we do not exactly agree with him in some material 
points, we shall forbear making any further comment upon it.— 
We can never agree with him that Cowper, with all his excel- 
lencies, is preferable to Milton; neither can we be so forgetful 
of tle pleasure which a favourite, and, we really believe, an in- 
nocent amusement, once afforded us, as to wish to inculcate a 
belicf in our youthful cotemporaries, that dancing, properly 
pursucd, is ofleusive either to virtue or religion.—It is the 
abuse, and not the use, of pleasure that calls forth our con- 
demnation; and we do not scruple to declare, that we believe 
that the person who cannot partake of this pastime without feel- 
ings inimical to the strictest delicacy and morality, would be 
equaily in danger of transgressing the laws of propriety in his 
solitary meditations, or in his more public performance of duty. 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
FOR JANUARY, 1820. 





JANUARY 22nd.—The unusual severity of the season, added 
to the total stagnation of trade, has increased the general dis- 
tress to a degree till now unexampled. Considerable numbers 
of unfortunate persons, many of whom have seen better days, 
were, in the early part of this month, actually wandering about 
the streets, destitute alike of food or shelter; and in danger of 
perishing through the inclemency of the weather. Some gen- 
tlemen, whose names will ever be dear to humanity, waited 
upon the Lord Mayor on the 14th, for the purpose of receiving 
his lordship’s sanction to a plan for the relief of those unfortu- 
nates; it was promptly given, and Mr. Hick, of Cheapside, hu- 
mancly offered a large warchouse for the temporary use of the 
poor sufferers. ‘The gentlemen then present, agreed to meet 
the next day, in order to adopt a plan for their succour. The 
meeting took place in the warchouse of Mr. Hick, at London- 
wall; the Lord Mayor was in the chair, and a subscription, 
amounting to £800, was made by about 300 gentlemen present. 
The warehouse was immediately prepared as a refuge for those 
who had no roof to shelter them; one part was appropriated to 
the use of women; another to the men; who of course were 
not allowed to associate with the females. ‘The room was well 
warmed and ventilated, and clean straw provided for each. 
Those females who had children, were allowed a warm rug; 
and every individual had on entering at night, a comfortable 
meal, and another in the morning before they departed, as they 
were not allowed to remain during the day. Liberal subscrip- 
tions have been entered into in different parts of the city, in 
support of this truly-benevolent asylum; which, it is calculated, 
has already afforded a temporary relicf to 2,000 persons. 
While we bless the humanity which has thus promptly hastened 
to succour the unfortunate, we cannot contemplate, without 
shuddering, the extremity of that public distress which renders 
such assistance necessary. What must be the situation of 
Britain, when, in a time of peace, 2000 of her children wander 
famishing and houseless through the streets of her splendid 
metropolis? They have indeed obtained a temporary succour 
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through individual benevolence, but the evil lies too deep to 
be thus easily removed; the increase of pauperism already 
menaces the country with ruin; it can be checked only bya 
system of economy in the national expenditure; and of that, 
there is not at present much prospect. 

Jan. 9th—We have great satisfaction in stating that, for 
some time past, the funds have been progressively improving. 

During the year 1819, 27,000 persons, English, Irish, and 
Scotch, arrived at New York; 12,000 at Quebec; and nearly 
5,000 sailed for the Cape of Good-Hope; by much the greater 
portion of those in America, are in a state of utter destitution. 

Jan. 12th—We learn with regret, that several persons have 
perished in different parts of the country, through the incle- 
mency of the weather; some of these have been lost in at- 
tempting to get through the snow, which is at present much 
deeper than it has been for several years. 

A fire broke out at Magdalen-hall, Oxford, on Sunday, the 
9th instant, by which twenty-four chambers, three stair-cases, 
the hall, with the valuable pictures, and the musical instruments 
intended for the concert, have been destroyed. No lives were 
lost. 

Jan. 18th—Very considerable damage has been done among 
the shipping in the river, by the floating ice, within the last 
few days. ‘Two brigs and a schooner were driven yester- 
day towards London-bridge, by the tide running upwards; 
and the mast of one of them was carried away, owing to the 
impetuosity of the current. Several other ships had their bow- 
sprits, yards, &c. carried away. 

Jan, 22nd—We learn that the most liberal subscriptions have 
been entered into, in different parts of England, for the relief 
of the poor. One thousand pounds have been raised for that 
purpose in Liverpool. A considerable sum has also been raised 
at Worcester, for the express purpose of distributing coals 
among the indigent. One may form some idea of the calami- 
tous situation of the lower class in that city, from the circum- 
stance of 3,100 tickets to entitle them to this relief having been 
issued. 

A gentleman, just arrived from Cornwall, informs us that 
that part of the country is in a state of the most perfect tran- 
quillity. Trade is at the lowest ebb, and the general distress 
as great asin other parts of the kingdom. 

The nobility and gentry of Scotland, have come forward in 
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the most liberal manner, to the assistance of the lower classes. 
The Duke of Atholl, and several other illustrious characters, 
have employed great numbers of distressed weavers in trench- 
ing and improving waste lands. 

January 22nd,—Our accounts from the continent are not of 
a very gratifying nature; France, which so lately seemed likely 
to enjoy the blessings of tranquillity and national liberty, is 
now the scene of political controversy; and party spirit rages 
with a degree of violence, which renders the continuance of 
public tranquillity very doubtful. The holders of national pro- 
perty have formed an insurance among themselves, for the se- 
curity of their purchases, which they hold by the national title ; 
but it is said, that government refuses to sanction it. Me- 
moirs of Napoleon, said to be written by himself, were printed 
in Paris, and on the eve of being published; but all the copies 
have been seized by order of the minister. 

The King of Prussia has issued a royal ordinance, prohibiting 
all newspapers, in the German language, published either in 
France or England, from being admitted into his dominions. 
This prohibition extends alse to all newspapers published in the 
Netherlands, either in the native language, or in French, or 
German, unless the permission of the, Prussian ambassador at 
the Netherlands is previously obtained; a fine of ten dollars is 
imposed for every paper discovered after this prohibition; the 
offending party is to be imprisoned, if he cannot pay: should the 
offence be repeated, the fine or imprisonment will be doubled. 
His Prussian Majesty would do well to take warning by the 
fate of Napoleon; his attack upon the freedom of the press laid 
the foundation of his downfall, and emancipated the King of 
Prussia from being his vassal. The period is passed, when the 
freedom of the press could be assailed successfully ; the people 
may for a time appear to acquiesce in it, but it will eventually 
rouse a spirit more dangerous tothe royal authority than all 
the most violent effusions of jacobinism. 

Commercial distress in America, is quite as great as it is 
here; at Baltimore, in particular, trade is nearly annihilated. 

Accounts from Porto Bello, bring us melancholy news, re- 
specting the fate of our unfortunate countryman, who were so 
shamefully deserted by M‘Gregor, and made prisoners by the 
royal party, They are compelled to work from sun-rise to sun- 
set; their food is a bullock’s head, boiled, and distributed 
among them in quantities very insufficient for their subsistence ; 
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this is their only sustenance; for they are not allowed rice, 
bread, or vegetables of any kind. The poor fellows die very 
fast; upon an average, twoa day; of the number taken prison- 
ers, there are now only fifty-five remaining alive; half of these 
are in hospitals. 

We rejoice to find that the port of Lima is about to be opened 
to British commerce. ‘The viceroy of Peru has signified his 
permission to the merchants of Jamaica, for a free trade and 
intercourse by land across the Isthmus of Panama. Ata mo- 
ment when commerce languishes all over Europe, this is a 
great point gained. 

January 24th,—We are concerned to announce the death of 
his Royal Highness, the Duke of Kent. He had been, for a 
short time past, indisposed, in consequence of a violent cold ; 
but we were far from anticipating such a fatal result. His 
Royal Highness died yesterday morning, at 10 o’clock, at Sid- 
mouth, in Devon. 





THE DRAMA. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


ELtisron has drawn crowded houses by the performance of 
his old range of comic characters. In the beginning of the 
month, we witnessed his personation of Rover, a character that 
would of itself establish his claim to comic excellence. The 
Lady Amaranth, of Mrs. W. West, was a delightful piece of 
acting; the simplicity, genuine benevolence, and warmth of 
heart, of the fair quaker, were most happily pourtrayed. Miss 
Kelly is certainly the best Jane we ever saw ; we cannot speak 
in equally favowrable terms of her Miss Peggy, in The Country 
Girl, in which she appeared on the 4th of January: it is one of 


those few parts in which she does too much; the character is 


in her hands too laboured, and by that means the simplicity, 
which is its principal attraction, is destroyed. 

January 15th, A comedy called Gallantry, or, Adventures 
in Madrid, was performed at this theatre. The plot of this 
piece is a sort of hodge podge, from the old Spanish plots in 
use some hundred years back ; it presents a scene of bustling 
incident, destitute of probability, and almost equally so of 
connection; the dialogue offered nothing to redeem the faults of 
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the plot; the sentimental part was mere common-place, and 
the humorous was coarse. The performers did their possibles, 
and the author ought to be grateful for their spirited exertions. 
Munden, who is certainly one of the most flourishing Evergreens 
of his profession, contrived now and then to cheat the au- 
dience into a hearty laugh, by the inimitable drollery with 
which he delivered the wretched stuff he had to repeat. Mrs. 
West, always impressive and elegant, was unusually spirited 
and effective; but all would not do; the piece was completels 

and certainly deservedly unsuccessful, 


COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 


SHAKSPEARL’S play of As You Like it, was revived in the early 
part of the month; a young lady, perfectly new, we understand, 
to the stage, made her first appearance in the arduous cha- 
racter of Rosalind. It is evident that she is truly and really 
a novice, we must therefore consider her such, She appears 
about eighteen or twenty years of age, has a handsome and exe 
pressive countenance, and a good figure; it is easy also to 
perceive, under all the disadvantages of a debit, that she has 
received a good education, and has the manners of a gentle- 
woman. The merit of her performance lay in the most faithful 
and perfect conception of her author ; she evinced considerable 
warmth of feeling, and several of the points were delivered in 
the most happy mauner. ‘To counterbalance this, ber action Is 
entirely unformed; she wants care, grace, In short, all that the 
French call maniere; without which, no talents, however bril- 
liznt they may be, will enable a woman to rise to any rank in 
the dramatic profession. Time and industry, however, may 
enable her to gain those requisites. The grand defect was her 
voice, which appeared deficient in power. Macready played 
Jaques; the character is notin his line, but he was respec- 
table. C. Kemble was an excellent Orlando; Shakspeare loses 
nothing in his hands, for he delivers the language of our im-~- 
mortal bard with more truth and nature, than most of his com- 
petitors. 

January 20th, The fair debuntante, whose name we understand 
is Wensley, has appeared in Beatrice, in Much Ado about 
Nothing. She was much more successful than in Rosalind. 
She evidently felt greater cenfidence in her own powers, and 
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she certainly did the dialogue complete justice. The gene- 
rous warmth of indignation with which she resented her 
cousin’s injuries, and the sensibility with which she felt them, 
were happily contrasted with the archness and piquancy of 
her repartees in the dialogues between her and Benedict, 
She displayed also considerably more vivacity than in Rosalind: 
but her total want of knowledge of stage business very much 
obscured the merit of her performance. She has also a fault 
not peculiar to a novice, for we have seen some veterans guilty 
of it; she is restless and fidgetty in those moments in which 
she has nothing to say ; and not knowing either how to employ 
herself, or how to stand still, she appears to be all impatience 
for an opportunity of speaking again. Wecannot yet form a 
decisive opinion with respect to her voice. C. Kemble’s Bene- 
dict was inimitable. 

January 22nd, Mrs, De Jersey Beaumont made her first ap- 
pearance at this theatre in the character of Isabella, in the 
tragedy of that name. Her choice of a part was an unfortu- 
nate one; Isabella was formerly the chef d’ouvre of Mrs, Sid- 
dons; and since she quitted the stage, it has been ably sustained 
by Miss O'Neill. Our recollection of the excellencies of both, 
was considerably against the new candidate, who is alike de- 
ficient in the high tragic powers of the one, and the exquisite 
pathos of the other. Her talents are decidedly of a mediocre 
description; she evinces, however, a considerable share otf 
feeling, andher voice is powerful, though not swect; she pos- 
sesses also every external requisite for her profession; her 
figure is good; her action graceful ; her countenance handsome 
and expressive ; and she is perfectly conversant with the busi- 
ness of the stage. In second-rate tragic characters she would 
be eminently useful; in those of the first-class she can never 
be more than respectable. 

This theatre, which has been famous for its pantomimes, 
since the time of the patentee Rich, of harlequin memory, bas 
this year treated the holiday folks with the Adventures of the 
renowned Knight of La Mancha; whose exploits are detailed 
with great precision in the Christmas pantomime. - Sancho, 
whose memory will ever be dear to all the lovors of humour, 
had a most able representative in‘ Grimaldi; his deportment, 
when installed in his government of Baratarice, is the very 
perfection of mock dignity. The scenery is excellent; the 
tricks well executed; and the whole went of with great spirit, 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1820, 


WALKING DRESS, 


A HIGH round dress, composed of black bombazeen: the 
waist is rather long; the back full; and the front tight to the 
shape: a very narrow rouleau of black crape is laid across in 
waves, in the stomacher style. High collar, made very full; the 
fulness is confined across in three or four places by narrow 
bands of crape. Long sleeve, rather straight, except where it 
falls over the hand; it is cut in points at the bottom of the 
sleeve, which are edged with crape. A small full sleeve orna- 
ments the shoulder; it is composed of black crape, formed into 
puffs by a corkscrew roll of the same material. The bottom 
of the skirt is finished by several narrow flounces, composed of 
bombazeen, and edged with crape; they are put very near 
each other. Over this dress is worn a-pelisse, composed of fine 
black cloth, lined with black sarsnet, and trimmed with crape. 
The body is made tight to the shape; the waist is rather long; 
and the back, of a moderate breadth: the sleeve is easy, but 
not wide. A. broad crape band goes round the bottom of the 
skirt, and up the fronts; a similar band forms the collar and 
cuffs, The epaulette is composed of a double piece of crape, 
laid on plain and byas.—We should observe also, that the rest 
of the trimming is byas. Head-dress, a bonnet, composed of 
black crape over black sarsnet, and lined with white crape: 
the crown is of a moderate size, rather higher in front than 
behind ; the brim is large; a bunch of crape flowers is placed 
in front, and a crape band passes under the chin, and ties in 
a full bow at one side. Black chamois leather boots, and 
gloves. 

FULL DRESS. 


A RouND dress, composed of black crape, and worn over a 
black sarsnet slip: it is cut low round the bust, which is orna- 
VOL. XI——S. I, L 
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mented by a falling tucker of crape, so disposed, as to display 
to great advantage the contour of the bosom; the waist is of a 
moderate length, and the body tight to the shape. Short, full, 
crape sleeve, finished by a demi-lozenge of the same material, 
set round with jet beads, and placed in front of the arm. The 
trimming of the skirt consists of two broad crape flounces ; they 
are laid on in the drapery style, and are very full; each flounce 
is headed by a roll of crape, and the draperies are formed by 
jet stars. Head-dress, a black crape ornament, made in imi- 
tation of feathers; it is placed very far back on the left side of 
the head. Neck-lace and ear-rings, jet. Black chamois lea- 
ther gloves and shoes. We are indebted for these dresses to 
Miss Pierpoint, maker of the Corset a la Grecque, No. 9 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 

All the female amateurs of fashion and dress, know that the 
present month is one in which the winter fashions are mest 
distinguished for their novelty, elegance, and splendour; 
anxious to preserve the high reputation which we have gained 
in this department, we had prepared an account of some of 
the most elegant dresses which have been seen this season; 
but an event, which we, in common with the whole nation, 
sincerely deplore, has rendered them useless to our fair readers: 
we mean, the lamented death of his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Kent. His many amiable qualities rendered him deservedly 
popular; actively and unostentatiously benevolent, his hand 
was ever open to relieve distress; his conduct to his amiable 
Duchess, (of whom a fine portrait is given in our number for 
September, 1818,) was most exemplary. The nation saw with 
pleasure, that their Royal Highnesses bade fair to follow the 
pattern of conjugal worth, which our venerable sovereign and 
his august partner had so long afforded to their people, and to 
enjoy an equal share of felicity; but He, in whose hands are life 
and death, has willed it otherwise, and to His will we must bow 
with submission. May His mercy be graciously extended to his 
widowed Duchess, for deep indeed must be her affliction. 

We shall endeavour to present our fair readers next month 
with such selections from the articles made up for Court mourn- 
ing, as may be most worthy of their attention; and to com- 
pensate for the brevity of our article on English Fashions, we 
have made some additional descriptions from the French. 
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COSTUMES PARISIENS. 


PELISSES are still considered most fashionable in promenade 
dress; they are as often composed of levantine, or gros de Na- 
ples, as of cloth; some are trimmed with fur, but the major part 
are adorned with silk braiding and buttons up the fronts, and 
have no trimming at the bottom. Many of those composed of 
cloth, have no other trimming than a little edging of satin, 
which is so narrow as to be but just visible, and which goes all 
round the pelisse. Waists are now worn very long; and the 
skirts, both of gowns and pelisses, are made scanty at the waist, 
and wide at the bottom; the sleeves of the latter are rather 
tight to the arm, and the backs are always plain, 

Velours simulé, velours nalta, and chenille stuff, are the ma- 
terials most used for bonnets: the two first are silks, made in 
imitation of fancy velvet; the last is composed wholly of che- 
nille. Bonnets are deeper in front than they were last month; 
they are variously adorned at the edge of the brim; some have 
Spanish puffs, composed of blond or tulle, which are let in at 
some distance from each other round the edge; others have the 
lining, which is always of white or rose-coloured satin, but 
more often of the latter, brought over the outside of the brim, 
so as to form a band round the edge; and a great many are 
finished by a trimming of marabouts, or silk down. [lowers 
are now more in favour than feathers for the promenade; pome- 
granate flowers, auriculas, Provence roses, and poppies, aic 
all fashionable; the bouquet is composed either of one or two 
sorts of flowers, among which, some cars of ripe wheat are 
frequently mingled; it is placed rather on one side, Half 
wreaths of flowers, which are placed in front of the hat, are 
also considered very fashionable. 

Levantine, gros de Naples, and China crape, are all worn 
in dinner dress. Gowns are made very long in the waist: they 
lace behind; are full in the back ; and are always confined to 
the waist by a sash, which corresponds in general to the colour 
of the dress. Many are made quite loose in the body: these 
are confined by acestus @ la Grecque, that is to say, pointed in 
front of the bust: the cestus is generally of white satin; ts 
edged with satin or velvet, to correspond in colour with the 
dress, and is fastened before by two brilliant clasps, or small 
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gold buckles. The sleeves of these dresses are fastened up in 
the ancient Grecian style on the shoulder, by brilliant orna- 
ments or gold clasps. Bands of chenille stuff, edged with 
satin, are now very much used to trim dresses, 

Those worn for balls, are composed either of crape or tulle. 
{ndia crape is considered most fashionable. The slip is of white 
satin, or of rich white sarsnet. Ball dresses are shorter both in 
the waist and skirt than the others; they are variously trimmed: 
some have flounces of the same material as the dress, headed 
by an embroidery of flowers in coloured silks; there are three 
of these flounces: others have a fulness of white satin round 
the bottom, which is confined in different places by pomegra- 
nate flowers, or Provence roses ; and a good many have a very 
rich embroidery of branches of roses intermingled with myr- 
tle or laurel; those branches are placed perpendicularly, and 
come very high. The sleeves of ball dresses are very short, 
and the bust is in general a good deal exposed. Some é/é- 
gantes adopt a tucker of fine lace, which stands up round the 
bust, and which partially conceals it; it is put on rather high 
in front of the bust, but very shallow round the shoulders and 
back. A sash, composed either of satin or rich riband, is an 
indispensible article to ball-dress. 

White satin and black velvet toques, pointed on the forehead, 
und at each ear, are much worn in full dress: many of these 
are adorned with ostrich feathers, which are always white, 
and gold cords and tassels. Small black velvet hats, decorated 
in the same way, are also much in request; but the most 
fashionable style of head-dress in grand costume, is a scarf 
composed of crape, gauze, cachemire, or silver tissue; which 
is put on something in the turban style; but yet so contrived, 
as tu display a great deal of the hair; bands of hair are par- 
tially mingled with it behind; and the whole of the front hair 
is exposed. It is dressed in curls, among which jewels are 
sometimes mingled; but instead of these, a single flower, as a 
rose, lily, or carnation, is frequently placed at one side of the 
forehead; and a bunch of flowers, to correspond, is mingled with 
tresses of hair at the back of the head. 

The colours now most in favour, are ponceau, sky-blue, rose- 
eolour, and purple, 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 
> 


EXTRACT 


YROM CRABBE’S “TALES OF THE HALL.” 


WITH grandmama I lived in perfect ease ; 

Consent to starve, and I was sure to please. 

Full well I knew the painful shifts we made, 
Expences all to lessen, or evade, 

And tradesmen’s flinty hearts to soften and persuade. 


Poor grandmama among the gentry dwelt 
Of a small town, and ali the horror felt; 
Shrinking from all approaches to disgrace 
That might be mark’d in so genteel a place ; 
Where every daily deed, as soon as done, 
Ran through the town as fast as it could run :— 
At dinners, what appear’d—at cards, who lost or won. 


Our good appearance through the town was known, 
Hunger and thirst were matters of our own; 
And you would judge, that she in scandal dealt, 
Who told on what we fed, or how we felt. 


We had a little maid, some four feet high, 
Who was employ’d our household stores to buy ; 
For she would weary every man in trade, 

And teaze t’assent whom she could not persuade. 


Methinks I see her, with her pigmy light, 
Precede her mistress in a moonless night, 
From the small lantern throwing through the street 
The dimm’d effulgence at her lady’s feet; 
What time she went to prove her well-known skill 
With rival friends at their beloved quadrille,— 
Lg 
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i) ‘*‘ And how’s your pain?” enquired the gentle maid, 
i} For that was asking, if with luck she play’d ; 
P| And this she answered, as her cards decreed, 
A} “ Q, Biddy! ask not—very bad indeed ;” 
qi Or, in more cheerful tone, from spirit light, 
“Why, thank you, Biddy, pretty well, to night.” 





The good old lady often thought me vain, 

And of my dress would tenderly complain; 

But liked my taste in food of every kind, 

As from all grossness, like her own, refined : 
Yet when she hinted, that on herbs and bread 
Girls of my age and spirit should be fed, 
Whate’er my age had borne, my flesh and blood, 
Spirit and strength, the interdict withstood ; 
But though I might the frugal soul offend 
Of the good matron, now my only friend, 
And though her purse suggested rules so strict, 
Her love could not the punishment inflict; 
She sometimes watch’d the morsel with a frown, 
And sigh’d to see, but let it still go down. 





Our butcher’s bill, to me a monstrous sum, 
Was such, that summon’d, he forbore to come: 
Proud man was he, and when the bill was paid, 
He put the money in his bag and play’d, 

Jerking it up, and catching it again, 

And poising in his hand in pure disdain; 

While the good lady, awed by man so proud, 
And yet disposed to have her claims allow’d, 
Balanced between humility and pride, 

Stood a fall’n empress at the butcher’s side, 
Praising his meat as delicate and nice— 

“Yes, madam, yes! if people pay the price.” 

So lived the lady, and so murmur’d I, 

In all the grief of pride and poverty. 



















* * * * * * * * 














When grandmama grew faint, and droopt, and died: 
Strange people came ; they search’d the house around, 
And, vulgar wretches! sold whate’er they found: 
‘The secret hoards that in the drawers were kept, 

The silver toys that with the tokens slept, 





t H J walk’d the garden round, and deeply sigh’d, 
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The precious beads, the corals with their bells, ' 
That laid secure, lock’d up in secret cells, fiat | 
The costly silk, the tabby, the bro¢ade, i 
The very garment for the wedding made, 


Were brought to sale, with many a jest thereon! La 
“‘ Going—a bridal dress—for—going !—gone.” Hy 

That ring, dear pledge of early love and true, of : 
That to the wedded finger almost grew, i | j 





Was sold for six-and-tenpence to a Jew. 


| 


SONNET. 


How oft my footsteps light, in life’s gay morn, 
Have press’d these haunts in search of flow’rets gay, 
Myself as pure and innocent as they! 

How often have I sported on the lawn, 

My little unshap’d bonnet deck’d around 
With vi'let sweet, pale primrose, daisy pied, 
With more sincere delight, and haply pride, 

Than monarch in his jewell’d crown e’er found! 

But now, these days are past! and sorrow’s hand, 
Like th’ ungenial first of March, severe, 
Blighting the fairest blossoms of the year, 

Blasts all my hopes, and every pleasure bland; 

And, like the snowdrop, which to seek I stray'd, 

I hang my head, and wither in the shade. ANON. 


STANZAS 
ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND. 


Axtmicury God! our only stay, 

Our only hope when griefs oppress ; 
When earthly comforts fade away, 
To thee we fly in deep distress. 


How awial is the silent hour! 

How sad it strikes the feeling heart, 
When death asserts his sovereign power, 
And dearest friends are doom'd to part! 
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Could human strength the pang sustain, 
Which rends the breast as life decays, 
Unless Religion sooth’d the pain, 
With all the joys which Faith surveys? 


Then, great Jehovah! hear our pray’r, 
When anguish most afflicts the breast ; 
Teach us thy just decrees to bear, 
And lull the troubled soul to rest. 


Teach us, O Lord! to raise our eye 
Beyond the confines of the grave ; 
Where Christ, enthroned in glory high, 
The soul, repenting, waits to save ; 


Where angels pour the song of love, 
To lull the spirit to repose; 

Where Christ his truth shall fully prove, 
And all his mighty power disclose. 


Departed friend! then fare-thee-well ! 

Though snatch’d from mortals’ finite sight, 

Thy spirit still with God shall dwell, 

Rejvicing in his glorious light. G—. 


TO A LADY, 


ON HER COMPLAINING SHE GREW OLD. 


Op Time, the thief that steals our years, 
In vain, my fair, shall plunder thee; 

Thy beauty’s wane may claim our tears, 
Yet lovely still thy mind shall be. 


And tho’ thy form should feel decay, 

And tho’ the blush should leave thy cheek, 
The smile upon thy lips shall stay, 

The dimple still thy wit bespeak. 





And tho’ no more the crowded room 
Shall gaze with rapture on thine eyes, 
Yet friendship, at thy cheerful home, 
Their softened beams shall love to prize. 
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And when around thy knees, my fair, 
The little infant train shall cling, 
Domestic love shall hover near, 

And shade thee with his downy wing. 


Then mourn no more the flight of Time ; 
No more with tears his steps pursue ; 
To stop his way were sure a crime, 


Whose course such blessings brings to view. 


————- - 


STANZAS. 


AAA Se 


By Mr. J. M. LACEY. 


PPLE LAT 


THE seasons, as they roll around, 
With deep instruction may abound, 
As emblems of man’s life :-— 
Spring oft with smiles illumes the year, 
Yet Summer sheds a gloomy tear, 
Depicting pain and strife. 


Autumn, in golden robe array’d, 
A placid, yet a pensive maid, 
Her days of pleasure brings, 
And softly smiles with soothing pow’r, 
Beguiling Winter's earliest hour, 
When round his snows he flings. 


Such should be life—for pain, we know, 
Will one day wound the breast with woe, 
As life’s fleet seasons fly :— 


The spring of youth should bloom in peace ; 


And when those rosy hours must cease, 
And all their pleasures die,— 


*Twere best in manhood’s summer hours, 

That life should lose its jocund pow’rs, 
And droop in sorrow’s gloom; 

For man’s declining day should be 

His harvest-time, from tempests free, 
Uncurs’d by mis’ry’s doom! 
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Then, as life’s autumn glides away, 

He scarce shall mark the wintry day 
That sheds the snows of age; 

But ripe in years and pious cares, 

Gently he’ll drop from life’s worst snares, 
And quit the earthly stage! 


AN ADDRESS TO MORPHEUS. 


Come, gentle Morpheus! with thy magic powers, 
Take thou possession of my midnight hours, 
And while I weary stretch me on my bed, 
Entwine thy poppies round my restless head ; 
While night her ebon mantle o'er me throws, 
Oh! let my mind enjoy a calm repose! 

Thou canst exalt a beggar to a king, 

And make the mind soar high on Fancy’s wing; 
The troubled heart forgets all grief and pain, 

If thou, soft god! set up thy golden reign,— 
The cheek recovers from its pallid hue, 

The weary wretch bids every care adieu :— 
Then let a woe-worn lover crave thy care, 

And of thy soft delights, partake a share ; 

Let halcyon visions please his dazzled eyes, 
And bid within his soul new pleasures rise. 


STANZAS 


ON YOUTH AND AGE, 


When love and hope gild youth’s young dream, 
In wild delight roll on their hours, 

With eager haste, from varied scenes, 
They gather sweets, like bees, from flowers. 


They scarcely think the hour will come, 
These dreams of love and hope will die; 
The circling years unheeded run, 
Till age has dimm’d the sparkling eye. 


J.P. 
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Then, every ruder passion o’er, PRY 4 
7 ma . . . 4 > 
No wild desires distract their way ; ste: 
And then the form which charm’d before, 44 
Cheers like the sun at parting day. : 


Somer’s-town. 


ENIGMA. 


To tell where formed, and how, would nought avail, 
Perchance might but be deem’d a tedious tale; 
Suifice it, when complete, and full array’d 

In gaudy suit, with paint and patch well laid, 

I find admittance to the splendid dome, 

A welcome guest, een in the drawing-room. 


My garb, so fanciful, might wonder raise ; 
For while the costly diamond it displays, 
Oft near my heart, in sad and deep despair, 
The sable emblem of the grave I bear; 
Yet mirth Llove, and beauty owns my power 
T’ enliven many a tedious, wintry hour, 
And with such potent influence I’m possess’d, 
That oft I rob them of their needful rest, 
Excite their hopes, their wishes, and their fears, 
Draw forth the sweetest smiles, or bitterest tears— 
Not tears of soft compassion, well I know, 
But those which rage and envy cause to flow : 
Yet still my boasted empire I maintain, 
Reviled this hour, the next caress’d again. 





But, mark the strange vicissitudes of fate! 
I, who was courted by the rich and great 
Last night, to-day am driven, in disgrace, 

To seek protection in an humbler place ; 

Yet friends I find, who give me, it is true, 

A harder bed, and rougher usage too. 

Sometimes by Thomas slily I'm conveyed, 

To aid his téte-a-té/e with madamn’s maid ; 

Well pleased, they chat, and socially the while 
My merry tricks the passing hours beguile. 4 : 
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Or, should I to the nursery repair, 

Though I, in truth, have not much business there, 
Yet, free from vice, the pastime I afford, 

I please young miss, divert the little lord. 

‘Twere well for man, if there I might remain, 

Nor seek those scenes, where baneful passions reign, 
Where fraud and rapine lurk in fell disguise, 

And health and virtue fall a sacrifice! 

For though I boast of honour with the just, 

I play some knavish tricks to those who trust ; 
Credulous maids, to superstition prone, 

Contide in me, and find themselves undone ; } 

I'm good, or bad, according as I’m used, 

And by my dearest friends am most abused. E. T. 
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NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The communications of Y. Z.; ‘‘ Stanzas,” by J. M. Lacey; ‘ To the Cla- 
rinet Player,” by Prior; ‘* Consolation;” ‘* Retrospection;” ‘ The Cross on 
the Heath,” by J. B. D.; ‘* The Gleaner ;” and “ Lines,” by J.S. are received. 


‘‘ The Choice of a Husband,” and “ Stanzas,” by Mr. Wood, in our next. 
The “* Epitaph,” by Mr. Hatt, is not admissible. 


We have received a letter directed for Agnes; if that lady will favour us 
with her address, we will forward it immediately. 
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